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A Phreno-Psychograph 
of 
Miller Reese Hutchison, 
the Expert Electrician. 


FROM A PERSONAL INTERVIEW. 


Truly, we are in an age of electrical 
magic, and we suppose that one-half has 
not yet been told or seen of what will 

one day come to light. The latest in- 
ventions in electricity are the instru- 
ments invented by Mr. M. R. Hutchison 
which he calls the Akouphone, the 
Akoulalion, and the Microtelephone, in- 
struments by which he makes the deaf 
hear; and the other evening we were 
privileged to see demonstrated what is 
claimed by this talented inventor. A 
class from the New York Institution for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
were present in the laboratory of the 
Akouphone Company, in Twentieth 
Street, to illustrate the value of the 
Akouphone. They were selected be- 
cause they were the most hopelessly deaf 
of all in the institution. Among them 
was Orris Benson, who has been deaf 
and blind since birth. It was exceed- 
ingly interesting to notice his facial ex- 
pression when he heard the sounds from 
the Akouphone. Mr. Hutchison seated 


himself in front of a device much re- 
sembling the ordinary desk receiver 
when one speaks in using the telephone. 
Opposite to him sat Benson. A wire 
conductor connected the instrument into 
which Mr. Hutchison spoke and the one 
which received the sounds, from which 
Benson heard the following conver- 
sation: The inventor then explained in 
the sign language that he would give 
the subject simple words of one or two 
syllables, and Benson was instructed to 
try and repeat them with his lips 
and tongue if he heard them. “ Hello!” 
said the young inventor. “ Hello!” re- 
sponded the boy whose life had been so 
long mute. His voice was hollow and 
metallic, but his enunciation was not 
bad. “Can you say mamma, and 
papa?” Each word was given in aslow, 
distinct way. “Mamma, papa,” came 
back from Benson, who divided the 
words into syllables as does a talking 
doll. “Benson,” said the inventor. 
“ Benson,” came back as the reply from 
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the lad. “ Are youa bad boy?” Benson 
shook his head, for a moment he studied, 
then replied: “Bad boy—no.” Other 
members of the class were eager to test 
. the Akouphone, and so other boys of the 
class and ladies and gentlemen present 
who were stone deaf sat down to the in- 
strument in turn, and were delighted 
with the result. 

The invention has been arranged so 
that a class of six sitting at a table will 
be able to hear the teacher’s voice when 
sitting on the other side of the table. 
In recent experiments conducted for the 
Medical Association of Mobile, Ala., Mr. 
Hutchison enabled an entire class of 
deaf mutes to hear the music of a piano 
played at a distance of sixty feet from 
where they sat. So great an impression 
was made there that his instruments are 
now in regular use in the School for Deaf 
Mutes in Talladega, Ala. 


INTEREST WITH PHYSICIANS. 


Profound interest has been aroused 
among physicians by the results of the 
experiments conducted with deaf mutes 
before the otology section of the New 
York Academy of. Medicine. Mr. 
Hutchison has never claimed curative 
properties for his device, for it is a me- 
chanical contrivance to facilitate hear- 
ing, not a physical cure for deafness. 
He stated, however, in his preliminary 
talk to the doctors of the Academy “ that 
in many cases he had observed im- 
provement in the sense of hearing, even 
after the instrument had been discon- 
nected.” He said frankly that he did not 
know why this should be so, and he did 
not wish to be understood as asserting 
that in all cases it is so. His surprise 
was all the greater, therefore, when the 
first private patient presented for ex- 
periment showed such marked improve- 
ment that when she had been recalled 
to the room nearly an hour after her 
first experience with the instrument 
she heard her name spoken clearly across 
the entire width of the hall, and without 
any mechanical or artificial medium 
whatever. Had it not been that one 
of the most distinguished of their own 
number had certified as to the girl’s 
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total deafness a few minutes previously, 
many of the physicians, and even the in- 
ventor himself, would have regarded 
the results with scepticism. As a result 
of the experience with the young girl 


Mr. Hutchison said: “This incident 
possibly opens up a new field, which I 
shall certainly investigate thoroughly. 
It may be that, with some modification 
of the present appliances, a device can 
be perfected which, in the hands of 
skilled and experienced aurists, may not 
only enable the deaf to hear, but may, 
in a measure, at least, aid in restoring 
the seemingly lost sense, and assist them 
to hear ultimately without the help of 
mechanical contrivances of any sort 
whatever.” 

The following description is given in 
part, as dictated at the time of the inter- 
view, and therefore appears in the sec- 
ond person: 

Yours is a particularly long and 
high head, compared with its breadth, 
hence, the fibres of the brain that pass 
forward and backward and anteriorly 
from the centre are strong. You live 
materially in the anterior part of your 
brain; this exercises the portions that 
give thought, organizing ability, and in- 
genuity. 

Your constructive power is above the 
average, and with your fine quality and 
exquisiteness of organization you can see 
things that others would miss, and 
show more than ordinary comparison 
and analytical ability. 

You are full of life, force, and energy. 
Your spirit is equal to double your 
amount of strength, and when you are 
interested in a line of work you almost 
forget that you have a body capable of 
being fatigued, because of the interest 
you take in your work. It will be neces- 
sary for you to take a little thought as to 
how you expend your physical energy. 
Your brain is so active and intense that 
you live more of your life in an hour 
than many do in a day, when you give 
your whole attention to your work. 

You have severa] strong characteris- 
tics, and many of these are inherited 
from your mother. For instance, your 
farsightedness, your power to look 
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ahead, your ability to sum things up, 
your keen sympathies, and your clear in- 
tuition with regard to the motives of 
people come to you from her, and her 
side of the house; while your persever- 
ing spirit, your independence of mind, 
and your power to organize and invent 
we judge come to you from your father 
and from his side of the house. 

Your comparative faculties give you 
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been of singular help to you in your life 
work, and your Human Nature draws 
you to humanity through your keen 
sympathies. 

There are some people who live to 
themselves alone, but you seem to be 
linked to others in a very distinct way. 
Your sympathies and Human Nature 
enable you to get in touch with others, 
and on this account you ought to be able 
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_ M. R. HUTCHISON, ELECTRICIAN. 


the power to classify things, use up 
materials, apply artistic taste, and utilize 
ideas. 

Your mind works like lightning when 
you are impressed with an idea. You 
criticize yourself more severely than 
anyone else, and can pick out any flaws 
in your own work. 

You ought to be an expert, for you 
are in your element when you are watch- 
ing the process of things, and your 
perceptive talent has always given you 
a clear idea and a good memory of faces, 
forms, and outlines. This must have 


to understand the wants and the needs 
of others. 

You have wonderful versatility of 
mind. Continuity is not large, and on 
this account you can turn your thought 
and attention to a variety of ideas. 

Firmness gives you stability of mind, 
and power to persevere with an effort 
when you have started on any plan of 
work, but you can generate thought so 
quickly that it is sometimes difficult for 
you to avoid new ideas coming constant- 
ly before your mind. 

You like to perfect things as you go 
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along, so that you need not do your work 
over again. You do not think that any- 
thing can be too exquisitely done, and 
you would rather make a thing that no 
one could match, or compete with, than 
to devote your time to a thing that is 
just passable. Ideality gives you this 
taste and judgment with regard to the 
perfection of everything, and then your 
practical mind enables you to apply what 
you do in a singularly interesting way. 

Your sublimity is the quality that 

enables you to see the working out of 
lans on a large scale. Your ideas are 
road, consequently, they have a wide- 
reaching influence. 

Your moral brain has been a very 
strong guide to you, and, with the excep- 
tion of Hope and Veneration, your 
faculties in this group are all large. 

Hope does not make you a speculator; 
it is not as large as in most of the men 
who are in Wall Street to-day. You pre- 
fer to invest and work out from some 
mathematical process, rather than to 
speculate and to build castles in the air. 
On this account men will generally find 
that your ideas have some feasible basis. 

You are very tenacious, and hold on 
like grim death to any project or line of 
work that you think is practical. You 
have accomplished more by your perse- 
verance than many men who are bigger, 
larger in build, and who have more con- 
stitutional strength than yourself, be- 
cause you very seldom leave a project 
that you have on your mind when you 
think it can be carried out with success. 
It is also because you are very conscien- 
tious that you do everything with a 
motive. . 

You have always been a law to your- 
self, consequently, you can be anywhere 
on the face of the earth and carry out 
your own plan of work. Others cannot 
tempt you against your will, and your 
will is very strong; hence, you will be 
able to accomplish more than those who 
are weak and vacillating, and led by 
others. 

You have a very active temperament; 
you are agile and quick in your move- 
ments, and dexterous and nimble in your 
work. If you were riding a bicycle or 
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driving an automobile, for instance, you 
would not want to go at a slow speed. 
You would win in the race every time 
you competed, for you have no mind to 
do things in a slow fashion; in fact, you 
walk faster than your heart beats. 

You have a good deal of pluck and 
energy in your constitution; in fact, your 
grit and wiriness have enabled you to 
overcome difficulties that would make 
others sit down and consider whether 
they had better give up the work. You 
see no failure where you realize that 
there is a working basis, and your Com- 
bativeness has been of very great service 
to you to fight difficulties and surmount 
obstacles, not only for yourself but for 
others. 

You would have made a good lawyer 
on this account. You would have known 
how to approach your case, and would 
have brought your points to bear on the 
argument at stake; in fact, now, if you 
wanted to defend any point in a court 
of law you would be your own lawyer, 
for you would speak to the point, and 
the judge would see that you had right 
on your side. 

Your social brain indicates that you 
are companionable and yet are some- 
what particular about what friendships 
you form. You adhere closely to 
those friends whom you have select- 
ed, for your Conjugality is inherited 
from your mother, and it gives you 
a very close attachment to those whom 
you know; yet, you are able to make 
friends wherever you are, and your mind 
goes out, partly through your sympathy 
and large Benevolence, to the wants of 
others. 

You are not a man to imitate another 
human being; you are more creative 
and independent in your type of doing 
things, and if you have to take the re- 
sponsibility of any work you like to over- 
see it yourself and work out the mathe- 
matical formula, instead of trusting it 
to anyone else. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


M. R. Hutchison, the wonderful ex- 
pert, is a native of Mobile, Ala., and is 
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only about twenty-four years of age. It 
was friendship for an afflicted comrade 
that first lead him to turn his talents 
in the direction of alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of the deaf. His friend, Lyman 
Gould, of Mobile, is about his own age, 
and is entirely deaf. Mr. Hutchison 
used to frequently travel on the Mobile 
Bay steamboats with Mr. Gould, and he 
observed that his friend could not even 
hear the screeching blast of the big steam 
whistle. Mr. Hutchison then turned 
his attention to the task of de- 
veloping some application of electricity 
which might enable the deaf to hear. 
For four years he has worked upon this 
task, latterly in his New York labora- 
tory, and has only now reached the point 
where he regards his invention as prac- 
tically perfected. In its earlier stages 
of development he had already opened 
up the world of sound and music to his 
friend Gould, who had been deaf from 
infancy as the result of scarlet fever. 
About four thousand were made to hear 
and repeat articulate sounds before the 
inventor was satisfied that his work had 
reached such perfection as to warrant 
the tests to which he is now subject- 
ing it. 





Why is Phrenology the telephone of 
the mind? Because it can answer ques- 
tions that would take a Psychologist six 
months to answer. 

Why is Phrenology the telegraph of 
the mind? Because it is the science that 
helps us to understand why one person 
can influence another three thousand 
miles away. 

Why is Phrenology the telescope o! 
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MR. HUTCHISON; RANKS HIGH AMONG 
aSCIENTISTS. 


Mr. Hutchison’s work already de- 
servedly ranks him among scientists who 
have conferred lasting and incalculable 
benefit upon mankind. As is well 
known, the deaf mute is speechless com- 
monly, not because of any organic de- 
fect of the vocal organs, but simply be- 
cause he does not know what sound is. 
If this obstacle to learning can be sur- 
mounted it becomes comparatively easy 
to teach him to converse readily. Mr. 
Hutchison maintains that there is not 
one case of deafness in ten thousand 
where all the various organs of the outer 
and inner ear are so completely de- 
stroyed as to preclude the possibility of 
conveying sound perception to the nerve 
centres of the brain, provided only the 
sound waves can be conveyed with suffi- 
cient directness and intensity. 


Dear Miss Fowler—I thank you very 
much for the book and character sketch, 
which I prize very highly. You have 
certainly described me better than I 
knew myself. I have read the treatise 
and book very carefully, and am much 
interested in your science. 


M. R. Hutchison. 


the mind? Because it reduces to every- 
day practice and utility those things 
that lie beyond the reach of the ordinary 
student. 

Why is Phrenology like the sensitive 
plates of a photographic establishment? 
Because it understands the impressions 
made upon it, and can produce various 
phases of character by cultivation. 
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Relation of Psychology to Sociology. 


By Lewis G. Janes, M.A., 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HEALTH 


AND A Day.” 


In previous articles we have called 
attention to that inter-relation of the 
social sciences which is such an im- 
portant factor in the scientific study of 
the human individual, both in his per- 
sonal and in his social relations. We 
have also hinted at the special im- 
portance of the science of psychology as 
bearing upon sociological problems. So 
great is the significance of the relation- 
ship of these sciences that we may well 
devote a special article to a further 
elucidation of some of its necessary im- 
plications. 

Psychology, as we have before said, is 
both an individual and a social science. 
We may regard these two phases of the 
subject as separate and independent, if 
we like, for the purpose of analysis and 
study, but the two are in fact one. Man 


is a social being; his individual nature is 
essentially and characteristically a social 


nature. On the other hand, society is 
nothing more nor less than a combina- 
tion of individuals; and wher normally 
constituted, individuality is intensified 
and developed, instead of being atro- 
phied and absorbed, by the social en- 
vironment. The tendency in either 
direction toward the increase or extinc- 
tion of individuality becomes the surest 
test of the utility of existing social in- 
stitutions. Those fashions, customs, 
social habits and conventions, govern- 
mental forms and institutions which are 
most conducive to the freedom and all- 
around development of the individual 
citizen are the ones that make for the 
permanence and progress of societies. 
With societies, as with individuals, 
permanence and progress, though appar- 
ently antithetical ideas, are in reality 
different aspects of one thing. There is 
no such thing as a static permanence in 
a society. It must either grow or de- 
cay—it cannot remain stationary. In 
those savage communities where the 


nearest approach to a static permanence 
is to be found, the social bond is least 
developed. Before the invention of 
writing, language itself, the most im- 
portant of all social bonds, was subject to 
rapid changes. Philologists tell us that 
among the savage tribes of Africa, when 
the stress of circumstances forces the 
hunters of the tribes to make long jour- 
neys away from the settlement in search 
of game or in pursuit of their enemies, 
and when they are thus separated for a 
few months from the old men, women 
and children who remain at home, the 
languages change so rapidly that it is 
difficult for the two parties to under- 
stand each other when they are again 
united. 

It is in just such communities as these, 
however, that we find the least differ- 
entiation of individuality, and the most 
constraint on individual liberty. One or 
two men, perhaps, tower above the oth- 
ers and are recognized as chiefs; but in 
order to assure their dominance over the 
tribe a rigid law of “ tabu,” or social cus- 
tom, hedges them around and constrains 
the actions of their subjects, whose lives 
follow one stated round of social custom 
which condemns them to a common 
standard of unprogressive mediocrity. 

The entire progress of the human race 
in social evolution has been, in fact, a 
gradual, and in the main an unconscious, 
adaptation of governmental forms and 
social customs to the requirements of 
man’s psychological nature. When a4 
people has become sufficiently civilized 
and developed to breed wise philoso- 
phers and statesmen who comprehend in 
some degree the laws of social growth, 
and has had the wisdom to be guided 
by them, its progress has been compara- 
tively rapid. Without this guidance so- 
cial advancement is always slow and hap- 
hazard. 

Those chiefs and rulers of the olden 
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time, and in barbaric societies, who 
strove to create states and nations by the 
coercive government of a subject people 
ignored utterly the teachings of psycho- 
logical science; and the results of their 
efforts were comparatively unstable and 
transient. They treated human beings 
like mere pawns upon the chessboard, 
and moved them hither and thither by 
sheer brute force instead of appealing 
to their higher instincts of right, duty, 
and enlightened self-interest. 

Wherever the rights of man as man 
have come to be acknowledged there has 
been an unconscious appeal to a truer 
psychological basis in the creation of so- 
cial conditions. This tendency reached 
its high-water mark in the great move- 
ment toward the recognition of human 
rights which marked the closing decades 
of the last century and the beginning of 
our own. I have before noted the im- 
portance of the pioneer work of Dr. Gall 
in laying the foundations of a scientific 
psychology. Born in 1758 and dying 
in 1828, his life covered the precise 


period of this great social and political 


movement. The bearing of his teach- 
ings upon the true relations of the 
government to the individual is as 
important as is their relation to the 


general science of psychology, and as dis- - 


tinctively modern in its tendencies. In 
1802 the Austrian Government forbade 
him to teach in that country, his doc- 
trines being regarded as “ dangerous to 
religion.” It is safe to say, however, 
that governmental solicitude for re- 
ligious orthodoxy always rests upon the 
conception of religion as a State func- 
tion, and, therefore, as identified with 
the welfare and safety of the existing 
political institutions. Even in France, 
where Gall made his permanent resi- 
dence in 1807, while his teachings ex- 
cited great interest among the savants, 
they attracted the ridicule of Napoleon. 

“ Alas!” says his biographer, “an 
absolute ruler governed France at 
that epoch, and he held philosophy in 
horror.” 

Gall’s philosophy, like all teachings 
having a basis in a scientific psychology, 
was indeed dangerous to governments 
based on physical force and ignoring the 
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rightful autonomy of the individual. “I 
foresee with pain,” he said, “ that many 
years will elapse before my doctrine 
on the nature of man will be universally 
adopted. And even when this period 
shall have arrived for physiologists, in- 
structors, philosophers, yet legislators 
will delay much longer to apply it to 
legislation. The laws are to them a sort 
of religion, the least modification of 
which appears to them a heresy.” 

Under our democratic - republican 
form of government we have got 
bravely over this excessive reverence for 
existing laws and institutions. Our fault 
is, rather, in the direction of excessive 
and ill-considered legislation. But even 
we have failed to grasp fully the signifi- 
cance of the true psychological princi- 
ples underlying the relations of the in- 
dividual to the Commonwealth. It is 
“men, true-hearted men,” that consti- 
tute the State; and the body-politic can 
be rendered stable and enduring only 
when it rests upon the hearts and wills 
of a consenting people whose rights are 
respected and protected, and before 
whom equal opportunities are opened 
for free and normal development of their 
natures. All tendencies to reversion 
toward a despotic form of government, 
toward the differentiation of a com- 
munity into classes of “subjects ” and 
“rulers,” are not only contrary to the - 
teachings of the Fathers which a true 
patriotism should lead us to revere, but 
also to the principles of social psy- 
chology. 

The psychological motives which are 
most powerful in the integration of so- 
cieties and the building of social com- 
monwealths are to be found in those 
common ideals and aspirations which 
arise in many minds bound together by 
a community of sentiment and interests, 
and in the impulse to mutual service 
which marks all high development of in- 
dividual character. By love, not by 
force, are the nations builded. Love is 
the strongest psychological motive that 
impels men to friendly co-operation with 
their fellows. It is mightier than ma- 
chine guns in effecting a true expansion 
of free institutions; it is “the greatest 
thing there is in the world.” 
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HENRY VILLARD, THE RAILROAD MILLIONAIRE AND 
FIN-ANCIER. 


The combination of interests in the 
commercial world leads us to realize how 
power is being concentrated into a few 
hands. A great deal has been said 
against the monopoly of property among 
the aristocracy in England, but a greater 
feature has broken over the horizon 
of America in the form of moneyed 
aristocracy, and the day is coming when 
the power of the few will be felt by the 
many. So long as the few have judg- 
ment and a clear insight into the needs 
of the people, no one will be inclined 
to doubt the benefit that accrues from 
wise combinations; but let unprincipled 
persons take hold and control what in- 
terests thousands, nay millions, of peo- 
ple and the result will be disastrous. 

In thinking for a moment upon the 
commercial combines we are led to see 
the importance of racial interests; also, 
the combination of power that exists be- 
tween various nationalities. In Mr. 
Henry Villard we recognize how closely 
was identified the German moneyed in- 
terests with American railroad specula- 
tions. Again, we have to call attention 
to the keynote or salient characteristics 
that enabled a poor boy to rise to the 
rank of a millionaire. 

Mr. Villard was born in Bavaria, and 
came here a young man of eighteen, in 
1853, after receiving a liberal edu- 
cation at home. His original idea was 
to settle with his uncle on a farm in 
Belleville, Il., but on landing in this 
country the temptation to become a 
newspaper reporter was too great for 
him and so he started his career in the 
new country as a journalist. He wrote 
numerous letters for German newspa- 
pers, and also for the St. Louis German 
journals. Later he became a legislative 
correspondent in Indiana and Illinois. 
He reported the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, the Chicago Convention which 





nominated Lincoln, the Lincoln cam- 
paign, and subsequently served as a war 
correspondent and as an European cor- 
respondent. He was connected with 
the New York “ Herald,” the Chicago 
“ Tribune,” the New York “ Tribune,” 
and was also for a time at the head of 
the Washington News Bureau. He left 
the profession in 1868, but re-entered it 
in 1881, when he purchased the New 
York “Evening Post” and the “ Na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Villard distinguished himself for 
his coolness and competency as a cor- 
respondent with the Army of the Po- 
tomac. It was a coincident of his life, 
and the commencement of his financial 
success, that he received in gold a hand- 
some inheritance just when he returned 
from the front. He exchanged his gold 
for greenbacks within one point of the 
highest percentage of the premium for 
gold during the history of the coun- 
try, and converted the fiat currency into 
United States bonds, so that by faith 
in our Government in the midst of dis- 
aster, just after the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, he multiplied his money by 
three within a few weeks. His career as 
a financier on a considerable, and at 
last a gigantic, scale became apparent. 
He became acquainted with the railroads 
of the West as a newspaper man. and 
having confidence in himself and the 
courage of his convictions, and the belief 
that great fortunes were to be made in 
railroads, he became famous for his suc- 
cess, handled millions with far-reaching 
enterprise, and finished the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

He gained a world-wide reputation 
for sagacity, executive ability, and ca- 
pacity for finding resources equal to the 
demands of an extraordinary combina- 
tion. 

In 1868, two years after his marriage 
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with the daughter of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison in Boston, he was selected chair- 
man of the American Social Science 
Association, then newly founded, which 
had its headquarters in Boston, He held 
this position until 1871, when he re- 
visited Europe and formed a connection 
with Frankfort and Berling bankers. In 
1873, on his return to the United States, 
he bought for the German bondholders 
the property of the Oregon and Califor- 
nia Railroad Company and the Oregon 
Steamship Company. This was the be- 
ginning of his railway career, and in 
1875 he became president of the com- 
panies. He next acted as one of the re- 
ceivers of the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
Company, whose bonds he subsequently 
bought up. His interests thereupon 
widened so as to include the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company and the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, of which he was also made presi- 
dent. Then came the formation of the 
Oregon and Trans-continental, with 
which Mr. Villard merged the other two 
companies. He had not attached suffi- 
cient importance, however, to the un- 
sound money policy that had the support 


of a great multitude of our citizens, and _ 


that made uncertain the foundation of 
operations that demanded immense sums 
of money. Although he was considerate 
in his calculations, disaster overtook 
him, because there was a loss of confi- 
dence by the people greater than he had 
anticipated. 

Again he returned to Germany and 
formed new financial relations which en- 
abled him to repair his fortunes, and, 
backed by German capital, he came back 
to this country to again enter the finan- 
cial lists, and although his losses were 
great he displayed astonishing ability in 
re-establishing himself. 

He purchased Thomas Edison’s man- 
ufacturing interests, and using as a 
basis the Edison electrical works at 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the Edison 
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Lamp Company of Newark, N. J., he 
organized the Edison General Electric 
Company, and became its president, 

He was in former years a formidable 
rival of Jay Gould and Collis P. Hun- 
tingdon. He was a member of the 
Union League and other clubs. 

In an earlier portrait of Henry Vil- 
lard his head resembled that of Henry 
George, but from the one we now pre- 
sent, through the courtesy of the “Fourth 
Estate,” taken in 1892 in Berlin, he 
shows that his face and head have con- 
siderably broadened, the look of the lit- 
terateur has changed to one of keen 
commercialism, and the difference is 
striking. As we look upon the latter 
picture we realize how truly his phreno- 
logical developments manifest them- 
selves. 

His Comparison and Human Nature 
are remarkably developed, and, while his 
Ideality and Imagination were strongly 
developed in his former picture, these 
were in later years controlled by his 
large perceptive qualities. His Con- 
structiveness and Sublimity added much 
to his success in his financial campaigns; 
while his Causality made him a general 
in chairmanship over financial matters. 

The dimple in his chin resembles that 
of McKinley’s, and it is said that for 
years before his death he avoided the 
strenuous life of the great combinations 
that must be organized, that it takes im- 
agination to conceive, experience to de- 
cide, and hardihood to execute; and he 
gave up his time to the comparative 
leisure of his family and friends, litera- 
ture, music, etc., being content with less 
than he had won and lost more than once 
when he measured his strength with 
the giants. Had we a portrait of him 
in the latter years of his life there would 
probably have come into his face the 
mellowing influence of home life and so- 
cial surroundings, in the brow and coun- 
tenance. 

Study comparative developments. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


LOOSE GRASP OF WORDS. 


The Phrenologist claims that a knowl- 
edge of words and their meaning is 
located in certain definite regions of 
the brain, and while this is true, it does 
not contain the whole truth. A perfect 
knowledge of the full meaning of words 
can never be acquired without some 
knowledge of the things for which they 
stand. This is well illustrated in the 
following paragraph: 

“With how loose and impotent a 
grasp most of the common words of a 
language relating to material objects and 
physical actions are held by the minds 
of people educated too exclusively on 
books and talk is never adequately rec- 
ognized. People who are not obliged 
to “do things for themselves ” remain 
through life quite ignorant of many of 
the common properties and functions 
of material objects around them, and in 
particular of the physical capacities 
ef the human body. In other words, 
they know the material world directly 
and essentially only as it affects them 
as ‘consumers’; something ‘about’ 
the working side of common life they 
will learn from books or unsystematic 
observation, but the facts are not 
branded by adequate personal experi- 
ence upon their minds, and the words 
relating to these facts are poorly real- 
ized. People, educated in the literary 
sense, often conceal the defective re- 
alization of the words they use, even 
from themselves; but the defect is there. 
As most people bred in towns remain 
through life with a most shadowy grasp 
of the meaning of the commonest words 
relating to country life, which they 
habitually use, so people with no direct 


experience in manual work have no vital 
or real understanding of a large pro- 
portion of their language. The peasant 
or the mechanic, with a far smaller vo- 
cabulary, has an incomparably more 
powerful grasp of his words. Until we 
understand the difference between a 
strong and a weak grasp of words and 
the indispensable conditions of the for- 
mer, we shall remain the dupes of lit- 
erary charlatans. In the nature of 
things no great body of literature, no 
great body of poetry, ‘ simple, sensuous, 
and impassioned,’ can arise from a 
leisured class severed from direct con- 
tact with the working life of the com- 
munity.” 


FORM OF BLIND- 
NESS. 

Sir Frederick Maurice has called the 
attention of the officers of the English 
army to a form of blindness which. ' 
says, is a more prolific source of disaster 
to soldiers than that blindness which the 
ophthalmic surgeon can treat, and of 
which the presence can be detected, with 
the result that the person afflicted with 
it is at once removed from the service. 
He refers to want of observation of the 
common objects of every-day life—a 
want which affects the efficiency of the 
soldier in barracks, and which may some 
day bring him and his comrades to dis- 
aster in the field. 

Buckets are hanging up all round a 
room and the non-commissioned officer 
in charge at the moment when they are 
required has never observed that they 
are there, or a military policeman who 
is asked why he is allowing some irreg- 
ularity, replies with evident candor: “I 
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beg your pardon, sir, I did not see it.” 
The unobservant soldier, he points out, 
is not merely useless in the army, but 
is actually dangerous, and the General 
trusts to his officers to practice and to 
inculcate the use of faculties which all 
possess, but the exercise of which can 
only be made habitual by constant and 
intentional use. 

The want of observation, however, is 
not a peculiarity of soldiers, though mili- 
tary discipline may encourage it rather 
than otherwise. It is to be encountered 
in all ranks of society at large. The med- 
ical man meets with it frequently in his 
practice, in persons who have failed to 
notice in those around them, even in 
those toward whom they bear some 
measure of affection, symptoms which a 
little mental alertness, coupled with a 
little sympathetic interest in the affairs 
of others, would at once have shown to 
them. Children often suffer thus owing 
to the want of observation on the part 
of their parents. 

In everyday life, moreover, it is 
not considered quite “good form” to 


be actively observant. The person who | 
habitually notices to any considerable 
extent things which do not strictly con- 
cern him is, if detected, considered an 


inquisitive and impertinent person, 
while children are corrected if their nat- 
ural desire to observe becomes obtrusive. 

Sir Frederick Maurice appeals to his 
officers to consider themselves always on 
duty, in order to acquire and to teach 
habits which can only be acquired by 
those always on duty in respect of them. 
The necessity for the constant prac- 
tice of observation by all who are en- 
tering the medical, or in fact any, pro- 
fession or occupation, at every stage of 
their training and career we need not 
enlarge upon. 


EXTERMINATING PESTS 


The Japanese seem to be a very 
practical people, and they seize an idea 
and act upon it when others only think 
about it, leaving the execution to some- 
one else. ‘To illustrate, when it was 
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discovered that the rat might be a means 
of spreading the bubonic plague Japan 
started in to exterminate the rat. 

It seemed much like taking a bucket 
and emptying the sea, but when it is 
known that in five districts alone they 
have killed 3,039,140 rats, we are pre- 
pared to hear that they have made the 
rodent scarce in Japan already. Every 
now and then a rat would be examined 
to see what his health was like, and of 
the number so tested no less that 232 
were found to contain the plague virus. 

With her own record of what earnest- 
ness and fixedness of purpose could ac- 
complish, Japan has now started in to 
induce the other nations to follow in 
their wake. 

When people are taught that the rat 
is not only a dirty and an unpleasant 
animal to have about the house, but is 
also a serious menace to the public 
health and a dangerous spreader of con- 
tagious disease, determined efforts at ex- 
termination may be as successful here 
as in Japan. 

But the rat is not the only pest to 
exterminate. There is the mosquito, the 
wolf, multitudes of insects that prey 
on our plants. A little of the effort ex- 
pended in exterminating birds and 
friends of the farmer could very well 
be turned in that direction. A day or 
two ago a gentleman who had done his 
share of evil in shooting birds said: “In 
a hundred years these creatures will be 
urknown.” I hope not. Let us ex- 
terminate the injurious and the useless, 
but not that which is necessary and bene- 
ficial. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 


President Jordan, of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, gives us a first-rate 
article in the Popular Science Monthly 
on the above subject, in which he enu- 
merates the many causes of race 
deterioration. He ends his paper with 
these words: 

“ But far more potent for evil to the 
race than all other influences named, 
large or small, is the one great destroyer, 
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War. War for glory, war for gain, war 
for dominion, its effect is the same what- 
ever its alleged purpose.” 

If this be so we must get rid of 
war and learn to settle our national dis- 
agreements as we settle our personal 
ones, by rational methods. To say that 
this cannot be done is an insult to our 
civilization. What ought to be done can 
be done, and should be done. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IN 
THE BRAIN. 


Signor Mosso has published some new 
observations of the circulation of the 
blood in the brain. He has had the 
privilege of observing three patients who 
had holes in their skulls, permitting the 
examination of the encephalic move- 
ments and circulation. No part of the 
body exhibits a pulsation as varied in 
its form as the brain. It may be de- 
scribed as tricuspid; that is, it consists 
of a strong beat, preceded and followed 
by lesser beats. It gathers strength 
when the brain is at work, correspond- 
ing with the more rapid flow of blood 
to the organ. The increase in the vol- 
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ume of the brain does not depend upon 
any change in the respiratory rhythm; 
for, if we take the pulse of the fore- 
arm simultaneously with that of the 
brain, we cannot perceive that the cere- 
bral labor exercises any influence upon 
the fore-arm, although the pulsation in 
the brain may be modified. The emo- 
tions have a similar effect upon the cir- 
culation of the brain to that of cere- 
bral labor. Mosso has observed and 
registered the variations of the brain- 
pulse during sleep. Generally the pulses 
of the wrist and the brain vary op- 
positely. At the moment of waking, the 
pulse of the wrist diminishes, while 
that of the brain increases. The brain 
pulsations diminish as the sleep grows 
deeper, and at last become very weak. 
Outward excitations determine the same 
modifications during sleep as in the wak- 
ing state, without waking the sleeper. A 
deep inspiration always produces a dimi- 
nution in the volume of the brain, in 
consequence, probably, of the increased 
flow of blood into the veins of the tho- 
racic cavity; the increase of volume 
in the brain, when it takes place, is, on 


‘ the contrary, due to a more abundant 


flow of arterial blood to the brain. 


———_@——————_—. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FIRMNESS. 


In every Psychology that we take up 
we find considerable space given to the 
subject of volition; but when we are 
speaking of volition from a psycho- 
logical standpoint we mean the “ Nature 
of Willing,” the “Basis of Willing,” 


the “Development of Will,” the 
“Training of Will by bodily exercise,” 
the “ Education of the Will,” “ Devel- 
opment of Free Will,” but we have no 
definite ground for supposing that there 
is any definite centre to develop in the 
mind, and, consequently, we have a hazy 
idea with regard to its function and re- 
lation to the other faculties. 

When we take hold of the phrenolog- 
ical side of the will we recognize that 
in it we gather stability, perseverance, 
intensity of mind on a given subject, and 
a steadfastness, unmoveableness, and 


fixedness of purpose. When a person 
says “ Keep a stiff upper lip ” it is equiv- 
alent to telling him to be firm, to 
hold his ground. The faculty acts alone 
in giving strength and endurance, while 
it also gives decision of character to con- 
scientiousness, Combativeness, and is an 
offset to Cautiousness, small Hope, and 
Self-esteem. 

A good illustration of this faculty 
is seen in the Indian skull. It is larger 
in the English than the French; the 
latter are more impulsive, the former are 
more averse to change and inclined to 
hold steadily to their purpose. 

By recognizing it as a distinct ele- 
ment of the mind we can appeal to peo- 
ple to cultivate it by persistently carry- 
ing out a piece of work without let or 
hindrance. There are few things in the 
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world that can be accomplished without 
the aid of the will, and when it is 
healthily developed it defeats disease 
and weakness. When a boy acts with a 
purpose he desires something, and that 
desire is expressed in his pleasureable 
effort to obtain it. If there is no defi- 
nite object or motive the mind is not 
held, but when we hear psychologists 
talking of simply developing will in an 
abstract way, and without knowing 
whether the faculty is large or small, we 
regret that they cannot come to a com- 
mon understanding of the development 
of the faculty itself. 

When we go to a gymnasium we exer- 
cise the muscles that are the weakest, 
and we have an examination of the phys- 
ical powers to see what exercises we need 
to develop certain parts of the organ- 
ism; so, when we begin to talk about 
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will, volition, and the development of 
willing, or the distinctive factor in voli- 
tion, we ought to have a mental exam- 
ination to see from a comparative stand- 
point where we stand, and what effect 
the cultivation of the will will have 
upon other faculties, and further, 
whether it is not the organ of concentra- 
tion of mind, of Continuity, that needs 
more development than Firmness. 

By taking a practical view of the sub- 
ject we see that reflex action that is going 
on in the mind between such faculties 
as Continuity and Firmness, between 
Hope and Cautiousness, between Inhab- 
itiveness and Locality, between Self- 
esteem and Veneration, and between Be- 
nevolence and Acquisitiveness. 

There is much need for discussion on 
this centre of the mind in order to ven- 
tilate the subject fully. 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


HOME EDUCATION. 
By F. L. Oswarp, M.D. 
II.—NURSERY REFORM. 
(Continued from page 162). 


Private funerals, whenever 
possible (there is no such thing as a 
regular Coroner’s inquest in Austria), 
and our advertisements will fill up the 
gaps as fast as you can wish, to keep up 
a decent appearance. Let the in- 
spectors see they are welcome; they will 
not ask too many questions if they find 
everything trim and clean, and the same 
average number of kids a-snoring.” 

Even with that evidence as an ex- 
planation of weekly burials, the prose- 
cution could not go beyond the charge 
of manslaughter, and the counsel for 
the defence went so far as to reduce that 


indictment to a “complication of con- 
genital disorders brought about by an 
excess of kindness.” 

“ An excess in the warmth of her af- 
fection, so to say,” the “ Freie Presse ” 
remarked. 

The case was certainly an exceptional 
one; but Madame Gessner could not 
claim to have favored science with an 
addition to the known methods of 
homicide. Her system, though now for 
the first time carried to deliberate ex- 
tremes, has for centuries been practised 
in all sorts of charitable institutions, 
and eventually with the same result. 

Over-heating, dietetic mistakes, and 
lack of exercise kill out the wards of the 
old-world foundling asylums at the 
average rate of eighteen per cent. a 
year, except in Norway, where winter 
storms expurgate the indoor atmosphere 
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in spite of all precautions, and where 
the death-rate accordingly sinks to 
fourteen per cent. In France, before 
the establishment of the “ familistere ” 
cottages, it occasionally rose to twenty- 
five per cent. 

“ What a comment on our state of 
sanitary science,’ says Dr. C. W. 
Hufeland, “that children in charge of 
trained nurses and scientifically edu- 
cated physicians die three times as fast 
as the offspring of untutored savages! ” 

“Some of these savages,” he adds, 
“are, indeed, addicted to the uncivil- 
ized practice of drowning their chil- 
dren, like superfluous puppies, but only 
because they dread over-population, 
and cannot rely on their young going 
under, of their own accord.” 

Much mischief is also done by the 
neglect of the fact that the diet of wet- 
nurses and mothers needs regulating as 
much as that of their nurselings. 
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Mothers’ milk is affected by indiges- 
tions, by intemperance, by caustic 
spices, and, strange as it may seem, its 
secretion is often used as a means for 
freeing the system of irritating humors. 
In other words, nature, in certain 
emergencies, sacrifices the sanitary wel- 
fare of the child to that of the mother. 
Milk-sickness (“ milksick” for short) 
the natives of the southern Alleghenies 
call a disorder caused by the milk of 
cows whose health has been affected by 
some vegetable poison; possibly, also, 
by contaminated water in districts 
where stagnant pools come in contact 
with veins of copper-ore. In its incipi- 
ent stages the disorder manifests itself 
merely by the languid appearance of the 
stricken cattle and their temporary loss 
of appetite, but in serious cases it often 
happens that the young calf dies, while 
its dam recovers. 





Suggestions tor New Methods of Education for the 


Twentieth Century. 


During the centuries up to the pres- 
ent day new methods of teaching have 
been applied from time to time with 
the object of making the best use of 
the mental material of children, and 
adapting their physical strength to 
these requirements. During the last 
few years psychology has been intro- 
duced into the schools with the object 
of giving greater attention to the de- 
velopment of mind and its capacity to 
receive knowledge. One of the great- 
est objects, I take it, that a teacher has 
before her is to conserve the energy 
of her pupils, and this is what I am 
anxious to bring before you just now. 

Lowell says that “attention is the 
stuff that memory is made of, and mem- 
ory is accumulated genius.” Reason- 
ing along this line we realize that the 
education of attention will bring about 
a state of mind that will solve many 
problems, and a system should be ar- 
ranged, I think, by every teacher for 
inducing voluntary attention. 


First, then, it is necessary for us to 
realize that the mind is made up of 
many faculties—as many faculties as 
the brain has organs. We entertain 
the idea no longer of the old meta- 
physicians that the brain is but one 
organ. Scientists and experimenters 
have proved without a doubt that, al- 
though we may all have the same facul- 
ties, yet it is in the intensity, degree, 
and quality of these organs that we see 
the great difference in ourselves and 
the children we teach, for, while you 
may teach one child arithmetic with 
great rapidity, another requires patient 
toil to understand the most elementary 
example. Some children can study 
drawing with success, for they can de- 
tect the variation of the forms and 
outlines of various departments of 
thought. Another child is quick in 
composition, while another will worry 
over an essay for hours before she will 
be able to express what she wants to 


say. 
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How, then, are we to quicken atten- 
tion? First, by quickening the per- 
ceptive faculties and cultivating the 
habit of seeing and hearing accurately, 
then to discriminate by immediately 
observing similarities, differences, and 
relations, using attention always as a 
basis for this development. We thus 
bring into play not only the senses such 
as sight and hearing, but also the facul- 
ties of Form, Size, Order, Calculation, 
Comparison, Eventuality, and Locality, 
as a foundation. 

We can logically argue that if a little 
gymnastic exercise in the morning ac- 
celerates one’s physical energies, a 
twenty minutes’ mental drill in mind 
gymnastics would be of value in ener- 
gizing the use of the brain for the day’s 
work. Where these ideas have been 
adopted, it has been somewhat aston- 
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ishing to see the value of such a method 
as an aid to study. 

Take, for instance, a swinging black- 
board and put upon it rows of figures, 
bars of music, never seen by the pupils 
before, being written on the reverse 
side, and swing it quickly before the 
eyes of the assembled scholars. In the 
space of a second an impression is made 
upon their minds. After some months’ 
training, the scholars will be able to 
give any rotation called for, the figures 
will be correctly stated, and arithmetic 
calculations made with considerable 
rapidity. 

This method has been tried by Presi- 
dent Stanley Hall, of Clark University; 
Miss Aiken’s school in Stamford, 
Conn., and in numerous schools in the 
United States and in Great Britain. 

(To be continued.) 


How Can We Study Phrenology? 
LESSON NO. 6. 


By J. A. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE IND- 
IANS. 


America is an excellent country in 
which to study Phrenology, for there we 
find every type and nationality. In 
former articles we have examined the 
Teuton or German type, and there is 
a large number of these in the country. 
Last month we examined the Chinese 
character, and many examples of the 
Mongolian present themselves before us. 
This month we have an excellent skull 
of an Indian which shows many tribal 
characteristics, and through the kind- 
ness of the Pan-American Exhibition we 
are able to illustrate our remarks by 
an excellent portrait of Eddie Plenty 
Holes, Oggallah Sioux, who is to be a 
delegate at the Indian Congress of the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

Persons interested in ethnology will 
do well to visit Buffalo with the object 
of examining the various characteristic 
features of the forty-two Indian tribes 


Fow ter. 


that will be represented there this sum- 
mer. It will be the most representative 
exposition ever made of the North 
American Indian and his picturesque 
customs and ceremonies. It is appro- 
priate that such an Exposition should 
be as complete as possible, as it is Pan- 
American in character. 

The characteristics noticeable in the 
photograph of the skull indicate a high 
and short head. The development in 
the crown, taking a line from the cen- 
tre of the ear, is remarkable; while the 
perceptive arch seen in the front view 
manifests comprehensiveness of obser- 
vation; quickness of eye; perception of 
forms and outlines, and the correct num- 
ber of things. Compare this skull with 
that of the Teuton, and one can see at 
once the great difference in formation; 


+ instead of the flat, broad head we have 


a high and narrow superior region. The 
faculties along the centre of the 
two hemispheres are particularly well 
marked. Thus, to begin with Human 
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Nature on the bend of the forehead. 
Next we come to Benevolence, which is 
more prominently developed in the skull 
than is usual; the owner must have been, 
in consequence, a highly benevolent 
chief. We then come to Veneration, 
which makes the Indian conform to a set 
religious code of worship. Behing this 


faculty is Firmness, which gives the 
Indian his great stability of character 


PHOTOGRAPH OF AN 


and persevering skill, and below this 
faculty, again, we come to, Self-esteem 
and Continuity. The former enables 
the Indian to hold his head erect with 
an independent spirit and a self-con- 
sciousness of ownership and authority, 
making him unwilling to readily bend to 
authority. 

The faculties that range around the 
base of the skull, as marked in the side 
view, are Cautiousness, which adds con- 
siderable foresight and solicitude to the 
Indian’s character; Secretiveness, which 
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makes him reserved and diplomatic; 
while Combativeness, Destructiveness 
and Vitativeness are the three lowest 
qualities. Destructiveness is located 
above the ears, and gives width of head 
in this region, while the other two fac- 
ulties are an inch behind, or posteriorly. 
Vitativeness enables the Indian to hold 
on to life, to ward off disease, to re- 
cuperate when taken sick; while Com- 


“Photo by Lloyd T. Williams. 


INDIAN SKULL—FRONT VIEW, 


bativeness enables him to defend his 
rights and look after his prerogatives. 

As a rule, the Indian never forgets a 
kindness nor an injury done to him, and 
while he does not antagonize himself 
now as formerly with the white man, yet 
he has remarkable courage. 

Each tribe has a shade of difference, 
yet an Indian is always an Indian, and 
the salient characteristics are those we 
have just pointed out. He is inferior to 
the Caucasian race in volume of brain 
and mental power, yet he will always 
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preserve his independent character while 
his head remains so highly developed in 
the organs of Firmness and Self-esteem 
as the present pictures represent 

The Indian is not so remarkable for 
his reflective qualities as he is for his 
strong and active perceptive faculties, 
which give him a heavy frontal base to 
his forehead. He is broad between the 
eyes, and is an excellent shot. He re 
members faces well, and can work by the 
eye. 


There is a remarkable fascination 
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being discarded for the house, and in- 
stead of engaging as of old in a buffalo 
hunt, they receive cattle from the Gov- 
ernment. 

With all these changes the old chiefs 
who are survivors of an era of warfare 
are still unreconciled to civilization and 
its ways, and, were they not-held in 
check by the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment, the chances are they would be just 
as wild as in the days when the great Te- 
cumseh and his brother planned to drive 
the whites from this Continent. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF AN INDIAN SKULL,—SIDE VIEW. 


among all classes of white people for the 


red man. His history reveals so much 
of injustice on the part of the white set- 
tlers that we are brought face to face 
with the question of his future, and 
it is sad in some respects to think 
that, whatever civilization may have in 
store for him, his life as a wild child of 
Nature has about come to its end. The 
young Indians of the Far West to-day 
have no chance left to make names for 
themselves as warriors as their fore- 
fathers had, for the tomahawk is being 
superseded by the hoe, the wigwam is 


EDDIE PLENTY HOLES. 

The portrait of Eddie Plenty Holes 
is a characteristic one; we see the 
strong, prognathic jaw, the long ear, the 
prominent nose, the thick and firm lips, 
the keen eye, the distinctly marked jaw, 
the retreating forehead and the large 
perceptive faculties. There is but little 
wit and humor in the Indian, and in this 
he somewhat resembles the Chinese, for 
both races, as they are illustrated in our 
streets to-day, show a seriousness of 
countenance and character that will not 
take a joke. 
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The Indians at the Exposition will 
nnmber between five and six hundred. 
They will live as they do in the West, the 
Sioux in their tepees, the Winnebagos 
in their wigwams, the Piams in their 
wickiups, the cliff dwellers in their cliff 
caves, and each tribe in its own peculiar 
abode. The Navajoes will be seen weav- 
ing their blankets, the Moquis making 
pottery, the Sioux, bows, arrows and 
stone pipes. Then there will be the 
daily performances, the reproductions of 
battle scenes, which will be wild and 
picturesque in the extreme, and every 
way accurate and truthful portrayals of 
Indian methods of warfare. The grand 
cavalcade of from five to six hundred 
Indians, which will pass as if going into 
actual conflict, will include the counter- 
part of every Indian known in song 
or story or picture from Hiawatha 
down. Among other features to be daily 
seen at the Indian encampment will be 
the different dances. There is no cus- 
tom of the Indians which is more mis- 
understood than these dances, and their 
character and significance are often 
mistaken, and what are to the Indian 
merely innocent expressions of various 
emotions are supposed by the whites to 
be exceedingly barbaric performances. 
Thus, Phrenology can be thoroughly 
studied through the Indian tribes in a 
thorough and comprehensive manner, 
and we trust that many of our readers 
will avail themselves of this fine oppor- 
tunity. 

The Indians represented in this con- 
gress embrace forty-two different tribes, 


BLACK HAWK. 


The fine illustrations of Black Hawk 
represent an Indian chief of the Sac and 
Fox tribe, born about 1768 on the east 
shore of the Mississippi, near the mouth 
of Rock River. He died in Iowa in 
1838. He was a powerful chief, which 
goes without saying, for the base of his 
brain, especially the organs of De- 
structiveness and Combativeness, was 
immensely developed. He gave no little 
trouble in the war of 1812, and in 
1831, in the “ Black Hawk War” of 
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1832, when his tribe was defeated by 
Generals Dodge and Atkinson, Black 
Hawk was captured with two of his 
sons and seven of his warriors, who were 
brought east and confined in Fortress 
Monroe. In 1833 they were released 
and joined their tribe. A cast was taken 
of his head, which is in our collection. 
He was a man of great power, and pos- 
sessed a strong motive temperament; in 
fact, we know of no better illustra- 
tion to present. The front view repre- 
sents the breadth of his head above the 
ears, and the narrowness of the reflective 
and superior regions. His perceptive 
qualities were extraordinary, which cor- 
responded with his temperament. The 
organ of Firmness is at least two degrees 
larger than Benevolence. He was not 
so intellectually great as he was passion- 
ately fearless and courageous. He would 
not stop and reason over abstract sub- 
jects, but he would miss nothing when 
he was managing a battle. 


ESH-TA-HUM, LEAH, A SIOUX CHIEF. 


The portrait of this Indian was once 
pointed out to Mr. Fowler, who was ex- 
amining a number of Indians, as being 
the one which most truly resembled the 
ideal of the best Indian, after looking 
at the pictures of some forty or fifty 
others. Among the others were Red 
Jacket, Black Hawk, Big Thunder, 
Tecumseh, King Philip and Osceola. 
When surprise was expressed in regard 
to this one pointed out as being inferior 
the Indian shook his head and re- 
plied: “See, big arm, big head, big 
neck and small head.” This was per- 
fectly true, and the thought was then re- 
vealed that it is not for the intellect or 
for high social qualities that the red 
men are esteemed by each other, but for 
their power of resistance and endurance, 
the strength and agility of the body, 
and the perfection of the animal econ- 
omy; his power to go without food, his 
coolness in death and his cruelty when 
punishing his foe, rather than for char- 
acteristics in art, music or invention, 
and the portrait selected we find had 
the characteristics most developed in the 
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Indian in an eminent degree. His mus- 
cles were superb, his frame was large, 
his shoulders broad, and his chest, neck 
and all vital powers expressed strength. 
Again, he was broad between the ears, 
narrow in Cautiousness, an inch and a 
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pressed, without a smile, and the chin re- 
treating. The head was short from the 
nasal bone to the occiput, and the affec- 
tions were wanting. The recuperative 
power was remarkable. If the flesh was 
cut it would soon heal; if a limb was 


Courtesy of Pan-American Exposition. 


PORTRAIT OF EDDIE PLENTY HOLES. 


half above the ears, and small and nar- 
row in the top head. The cheek bones 
were high, the face large and coarse, and 
the nose long, the nostrils well-devel- 
oped, the upper lip full and stiff, the 
hair long and coarse, the mouth com- 


broken it would soon mend; exhausted 
by the chase, the hunt or the fight, a lit- 
tle food and a night’s sleep would re- 
store him. His Phrenology is easily 
read. The faculties of Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
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Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Vita- 
tiveness, with the Perceptive Faculties, 
were particularly large, while the rest 
were moderate or small. 


DEBATE ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Psychologist—From what I heard you 


say last week concerning Phrenology, I 
would like you to explain to me more 
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manufactory can in time become expert, 
but the salesman or the manufacturer 
could enter a store or a factory and know 
and properly describe the goods at once. 

In schools one pupil is practical in 
talent and catches facts rapidly, but is 
slow to comprehend the value of them. 

Another is meditative, reflective, and 
sound in reason, but slow to master 
facts. Phrenology reveals these differ- 
ences in pupils at a glance, and tells the 
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BLACK HAWKE, SIDE VIEW. 


fully why you think that Phrenology can 
be trusted as a true indication of charac- 
ter, instead of being, as many suppose, a 
mere matter of guess-work. 
Phrenologist—Mental Science is to a 
teacher what years of experience are to 
a salesman in a store, or to men who 
make the goods which the merchant has 
to sell. A green boy in a store can learn 
his business, and the apprentice in a 


teacher how to approach and manage 
each. 

Psychologist—Do you mean to tell me 
that Phrenology can tell the difference 
between these children? 

Phrenologist—Phrenology reads each 
at a glance, and can talk to each so as 
to guide, instruct, lead, win and con- 
trol each. 

Psychologist—I should very much 
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like to know how these things can be 
studied, for it appears to me to be a mat- 
ter of great importance to know how to 
bring up children properly, without 
spoiling their temper or expending their 
volition. 

Phrenologist—I can begin by giving 
you a few of the most recent confirma- 
tions and localizations which will per- 
haps interest you, and you can study out 
more of them. All students at first find 
a difficulty in locating Tune. 
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the ground that music has in itself more 
of the primary or simple elements of 
sound expression than speech. Animals 
of all kinds give expression to sound 
more or less musical, to feeling, while 
man alone has the power of original 
speech, or the expression of verbal 
thought feeling, etc. 

Psychologist—Do you mean to tell me 
that music has a centre in the brain 
that can be demonstrated ? 

Phrenologist—Certainly such is the 
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BLACK HAWKE, FRONT VIEW. 


There has been no doubt in the minds 
of Phrenologists since the discovery of 
the organ that such a centre exists in the 
anterior lateral area of the brain. Some 
of the recent investigations of scientists 
bearing on the musical centre are both 
interesting and instructive. Preyer, 
Penheim, Kussmaul, Chacot, and oth- 
ers have demonstrated that the musical 
centre is older than that of speech, on 


case, and in the “Zeitung” a case is 


mentioned of a man who was unable to 
distinguish between a waltz and a polka 
or a march, but he had no defect of 
speech. After his death his brain was 
examined and it was found that the 
speech centre was well developed (which 
I explained to you before was located 
in the third frontal convolution), but 
that the musical centre was destroyed. 
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Mere hearing does not determine the or- 
ganic location of the faculty that intel- 
lectually or psychically recognizes musi- 
cal tones. A writer in the “ Amer- 
ican Medical Association Journal ” says 
the singing centre is situated a little be- 
hind the motor centre of speech (which 
is called the Broca centre in the third 
frontal convolution), and is otherwise 
known as the centre of Krause. The 
motor centre presiding over the func- 
tions of performing on various instru- 
ments develops in exercising the an- 
terior part of the central convolutions 
alongside of the motor centre of note- 
writing. The centre for playing wind 
instruments is developed in the region 
governing the movements of the lips, a 
little above the centre of Krause. This 
differentiation accords with the location 
of Phrenologists. We would advise you 
to observe the width of the brow of all 
our celebrated musicians and you will 
find that the organ of Tune was large in 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and is also 
large in Hofmann, as well as in singers. 
Psychologist—What a very interest- 
ing thing it will be to study the heads of 
singers at a concert, if one is near 
enough to make such observation! 
Phrenologist—Some people are ex- 
pert financiers, and are as quick in 
counting up figures as a pianist in strik- 
ing correct notes. Within the last year 
Vienna has been making investigations, 
gathering data, from upward of 
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three hundred persons, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether or not there 
are indications for special talent for 
mathematics. The result that Moebius 
has obtained appears to be satisfactory, 
to the effect that in the left frontal angle 
of the brain corresponding to the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye is the location of 
the faculty which is chiefly active in 
mathematical calculations. When that 
part of the brow is prominent, says 
Herr Moebius, it corresponds with 
an unusual capacity in this direction, 
and this prominence depends upon the 
development of the anterior end, or mar- 
gin, of the third frontal convolution. 
This observation from an independent 
point of view can be accepted, inasmuch 
as it corresponds with the localizations 
of other observers concerning the left 
hemisphere, which is generally more 
active than the right. 

Psychologist—Then am I to under- 
stand that scientists are proving the 
localization of phrenological organs by 
independent efforts? 

Phrenologist—Yes, we find that in- 
stead of pulling down Phrenology, as 
you seem to think they were doing, they 
are clinching the very important truths 
of localization of cerebral function. I 
think I have given you enough to work 
upon for another week, and I trust you 
will bring me your observations, and we 
will discuss the matter again. 


———__@—_—_—————_ 


THE LOCATION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


The location of any organ must not 
be taken by bumps or projections, but 
by fulness and length of fibre in the 
brain substance. 

Individuality is located in the su- 
perior frontal convolution of the brain, 
and car be found in the centre of fore- 
head between the eyes. Its upper por- 
tion gives observation of mental ob- 


jects; the lower portion gives observa- 


tion of physical things. The child 
says, “I want to see.” The child de- 
veloped into the man again says, “I 
want to see,” “Let me see,” “I must 
see.” Thus the mind opens the great 
pandora-box of knowledge first by 
observation. 
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** Phrenology has done. more to advance the human race than any single thing of modern 
times.” —From ** The Physician,” by Dr. A. J. Davis, 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology is the A B C of every- 
day life. It unfolds the character better 
than any other subject. A gentleman 
said to us the other day: “ Oh, if I had 
only known twenty years ago what I 
have learned to-day concerning myself 
how many disappointments and sorrows 
I should have been saved!” He had 
just begun to look squarely into him- 
self, to discern intelligently the tone and 
quality of his mind, and the direction 
in which he might apply his faculties 
and powers with good hope of success. 
Now, here is where the science of Phre- 
nology enters into the work of educa- 
tion, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must ex- 
the same course of turning out ill-bal- 
anced and aimless youth to go on. 

The primary object in life should be 
to make the most of our powers, both 
mentally and physically speaking, but 
if we are in the dark, without the 
light of even a tallow candle, much less 


an electric light, how are we to find our 
way about? 

In establishing the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology its promoters con- 
templated the education of men and 
women in the principles of a practical 
mental science, who should go into the 
world and teach them broadcast, and 
so do a great and noble work for God and 
humanity. 


o 


THE LATE LEWIS E. WATER- 
MAN, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


It is very hard, indeed, to part with 
those whom you feel have but lived a 
part of their useful lives, especially when 
their call comes about sixty years of age. 
This was the case with C. J. Beaman, 
and we have now to record the passing 
away of Mr. Lewis Edson Waterman, 
who died at his residence on May 1. 
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As a believer in Phrenology, he 
has done much to convince others of its 
usefulness, and, consequently, his influ- 
ence has spread among hundreds of 
families with whom he was intimately 
connected through business, if not 
through other ties. His whole life has 
been devoted to doing good, to raising 


— 


Photo by Rockwood, 


THE LATE LEWIS E. WATERMAN, 


he has touched, and as a pioneer in the 
fountain-pen manufacture he has cer- 
tainly worked it up to an ideal state. 
Though born in New York State, he 
came from revolutionary stock, and from 
his father’s side he traces an ancestry 
back to 1632. He has by industrious 
habits and by persistency in well-doing 
given us an example of what one man 


the standard of work in everything that 
can accomplish for the benefit of his 
fellows. 

He was at one time connected with 
the Fowler & Wells Company, and 
was universally respected among his 
large number of work-people connected 
with the Waterman Company and the 
Waterman Condensing Company. He 
was an ideal man, in that he perfected 
everything he touched, and his great de- 
sire seemed to be to instil the principles 
of an earnest life into the character of 
those with whom he came in touch. 

His motto was, “ What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” He was per- 
severing and energetic, much beyond his 
apparent physical strength. At the time 
of his death he was a Mason, pew- 
holder in Plymouth Church, in Brook- 
lyn, and a member of the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, the Hamilton Club, 
both in Brooklyn, and the Lake Placid 
Club, in the Adirondacks, at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

At his suggestion we have made a 
large number of phrenological examina- 
tions among those in whom he was par- 
ticularly interested. He leaves a widow, 
two daughters, and one son, named after 
himself, to whom we extend our sincere 
sympathy. 

A pure and noble spirit has gone home 
to the fold of the Eternal Father. 


BRAIN FATIGUE. 


Mr. M. Tope, publisher of the “Bower- 
ton Weekly Patriot,” sends us an article 
on the above subject, in which he quotes 
a statement made in a paper that “ there 
is no such thing as a tired brain,” and 
that “study all we may, it is only the 
stomach or some other vital point that 
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is weakened.” Mr. Tope says: “ We 
believe there is a limit to the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties or mind, 
though not yet reached,” and considers 
the above quotation “too absurd to talk 
about, were it not that some unthinking 
person might believe it.” He says: 

“Personal experience, observation, 
and consciousness emphatically attest 
that the brain does tire; that a set of 
mental faculties may be used for a time, 
and then other ones employed while the 
former rest, which is true also of the 
parts of the brain or organs of the facul- 
ties used. To illustrate, a few nights 
ago we were engaged in study in which 
memory of events was strongly called 
into action, and on going to bed, and 
even the next morning, experienced a 
pain in the centre of the forehead, where 
the organs of Eventuality, Locality, 
Comparison, and Language are located. 
What caused the pain, if not over-exer- 
cise? Was the brain tired? Why was 
the pain not somewhere else? That 
brain and mind tire is a fact, and all 
talk to the contrary is useless—the sim- 
ple pratings of a childish knowledge of a 
false mental philosophy. The thing to 
learn and do is to use the brain correctly, 
to keep it from getting tired, and yet ac- 
complish much more than the average 
person does with it.” 


REVIEWS. 


“Life and Times of Queen Victoria,” by 
Arthur Lawrence Merrill, B.A., and 
the Rev. Henry Northrop Davenport, 
D.D. Nat. Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


This book makes an attractive volume, 
and contains a full account of the most 
illustrious reign of any sovereign in the 
history of the world. It includes the 
early life of Victoria, her accession to 
the throne, and coronation; marriage to 
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Prince Albert; graphic descriptions of 
her charming home-life; noble qualities 
as wife and mother; royal castles; pub- 
lic receptions; state occasions; great 
events during her brilliant reign; per- 
sonal traits and characteristics that en- 
deared her to her people; and added to 
the above is a life of King Edward VII. 
and all the members of the royal family. 

The author has spared no pains to 
make the work a lasting memoir of 
Queen Victoria. The book is embellished 
with more than a hundred superb en- 
gravings of historic scenes, portraits, 
etc. 

For more than sixty years Queen Vic- 
toria was regarded by the whole world 
as a model sovereign, and the noblest 
type of woman. Her vast influence was 
always exerted for the welfare of her 
people and the good of mankind. The 
book is one that has been brought up to 
date, and, however many “ Lives” there 
may have been already issued on the 
Queen and her reign, we feel sure that 
no one who is interested in Britain’s 
greatest sovereign will fail to be with- 
out a copy of this unique volume. Its 
price is within the reach of all. It is 
bound in fine cloth for $1.75; in morocco, 
$2.25; genuine full morocco, gilt edges, 
$2.75. It is an excellent book for a birth- 
day present, and should have a remark- 
able sale. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, IN HER PRIME, 
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CuaracterR SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good ind recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


Miss E. P. Tiefield.—This is a very 
happy child, full of life and energy, and 
fond of change and variety. She is quick 
to see and observe, and will ask many 
questions and show superior intelligence 
for her age. Her strong memory enables 
her to store up many facts and incidents; 
learning school lessons will not be diffi- 
cult to her. Persistency, caution, and 
sensitiveness are marked traits. She will 
do well in music, drawing, and painting. 
She will eventually succeed as a teacher, 
and will want to hold the reins and ex- 
ercise authority when more matured. 
She has a very loving disposition. 

611.—G. F. D.—Waterville, Wis.—Your 
photo indicates that you possess a good 
perceptive intellect, and could excel in 
scientific work; in fact, you will enjoy 
watching things grow, and comparing 
the quality of one thing with another. 
You like to lay out your work ahead; 
hence, you have work for hot and sunny 
days, as well as those that are wet and 
cold. You have rather a high order of 
mind, and could succeed admirably in the 
study of chemistry as applied to agri- 
culture. You can reason from cause to 
effect, and generally tell just how things 
are going to turn out. We advise you to 
become a specialist, and see how things 
can be brought to perfection. Try and 
perfect some produce through the result 
of your comparison of material, and you 
will get along all right. 

612.—Mrs. E. C. M.—Waterloo, N. D.— 
This lady has a strong individual type 
of head, and can be moved through her 
sympathies much more readily than 
through any other means. She has a 
vital temperament joined to a mental de- 
velopment which should give her breadth 
of mind, organizing ability, and intel- 
lectual scope. She reasons and plans for 
others in a self-disinterested way. She 
has large intuition, and can work out the 
characteristics of others in a very short 
time; in fact, she knows how to sum peo- 
ple up and understand their every move. 
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She is seldom deceived by those she 
meets. She had better make a study of 
Mental Science for the purpose of help- 
ing others in a direct and practical way. 
Her head is remarkably high, which 
shows she can be firm, positive, self-re- 
liant, and sympathetic. She is open- 
minded, yet she can keep and hold her 
own affairs to herself. She has great 
length from the point of the chin to the 
crown of the head. She is similar in this 
respect to Madame Burdett Coutts, who 
has the same characteristic. 

613.—W. S.—Carlisle, Pa.—This little 
fellow, three and three-quarter years old, 
is a bonny child, and one who will be eas- 
ily managed if the right way is taken 
to start with. He is led through his 
sympathies much more readily than 
through any other means. He will not 
understand a cross word, but a smile and 
a look of forgiveness he will never for- 
get. He is a sympathetic child, and will 
need some one to draw him out, for he 
has not so much directing power within 
himself as his brother. He will succeed 
better in his studies if he is taught ob- 
jectively than subjectively. .Let him go 
out in the fields to play and work, and 
study the flowers, trees, fruits, and 
grains. He will succeed in business, and 
had better be given instruction in sing- 
ing and music, for he will develop quite a 
talent for both. 

614.—H. S.—Carlisle, Pa.—This child, 
though but a year and three-quarters old, 
has as large a head within half an inch 
as the boy who is three and three-quar- 
ter years old, while his body weighs nine 
pounds less. It would, therefore, be well 
to keep him back as he grows older, so 
that he may have perfect control over 
himself, and be well fitted to carry out 
all the desires of his intellect. His head 
is particularly broad across the temples, 
which makes him interested in mechani- 
cal operations, in steamboats and engines, 
and many things that have activity to 
them. He will say, “let me see,” and he 
will know how to push his way to the 
front in order to gratify his mental curi- 
osity. What an ardent mind he has! He 
will regulate the household and plan for 
every member of it. He will be the mas- 
ter of his brother, and will give him di- 
rections as to what he should do, say, 
and think. His little brother must look 
out and keep ahead, or else his playmate 
will want him to sell his birthright as 
Esau did. He will belong to a large con- 
cern, and drive many locomotives across 
the railway line that he will be likely to 
build. If he takes up professional work, 
he will make an excellent physician. 

615.—B. J.—W. Orange, N. J.—We re- 
gret that your photographs are so small, 
and that your hair is not drawn tightly 
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over your head, for we cannot do you the 
same justice as if these conditions were 
earried out. We can see, however, that 
you are an idealist, and possess that ex- 
quisiteness of mind that wants to have 
everything perfectly done. You can 
think better than you can talk, and 
should know how to express yourself in 
letter-writing. Literature and journal- 
ism will come easily to you if you will 
apply yourself to the study. You are 
rather reserved, and do not commit your- 
self, or feel that you can be familiar with 
others until you are thoroughly satisfied 
that you understand them. Your fore- 
head is broad and rather masterly in its 
thoughts, and we judge that you take 
after your father in many of your ways 
and methods of life. You must have a 
more complete examination some day, 
and give us larger photographs to exam- 
ine from, so that we may do you justice. 
When you decide to have this done, send 
us the size, height, and length of your 
head, your weight and height. 

616.—W. T. S.—Ogden, Utah.—You look 
to have a strong Irish descent, and pos- 
sess the elements of the orator and the 
capacity to explain yourself in a forcible 
and entertaining way. You are gifted 
with humor, keen perceptions, clear crit- 
icisms, and accurate intuitions. You can 
make considerable of yourself if you will 
The wi- 


put forth the necessary effort. 
der the business and the larger the con- 
cern, the better you will like your work; 
in fact, it is hard for you to come down 
to every-day affairs and do things on a 


small scale. Get into the habit of joining 
in every debate at which you are pres- 
ent. Study law, and give yourself scope 
to speak, declaim, and lecture, and you 
will succeed. 


——___¢—__—_____— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psrevuponym or IniT11s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


Wesley M. Biggs, Dorchester, Mass.— 
In reply to your query on the paragraph 
in the San Francisco “ Examiner” con- 
cerning the man who went crazy in 
Arizona counting sheep, we think it is an 
interesting pathological incident. We 
believe that it is a depraved or over-ex- 
ercised faculty of Calculation that has 
warped Waller’s mind. No doubt the 
change from being a Harvard student to 
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herding large flocks of sheep, and being 
quite alone with only his sheep and dogs, 
and having to count thousands of sheep 
day after day without any interruption 
or change has had much to do with de- 
stroying his reason. If he could be put 
right on this one faculty, no doubt he 
would regain his intellect, and be able 
to go on, or continue the even tenor of 
his mind. 

C. 8. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y. City.— 
You ask us to explain the meaning of 
“emotion,” and quote the following: 
“Your friend’s voice was sweet, round, 
and rich when a child, because controlled 
by her emotional nature, and it is prob- 
able that her intellectual pursuits have 
affected her emotional nature, and this 
would account somewhat for the loss of 
the sweet voice she possessed in child- 
hood.” To make this clear to you, we 
must ask you to study the various tem- 
peraments—the motive, mental, and vital. 
The vital is the most highly emotional, 
and is under the control of Benevolence 
and Spirituality. Now, if the intellectual 
faculties, such as Causality, Comparison, 
and the perceptive faculties are devel- 
oped to a stronger degree, then the rea- 
son steps in and will not permit the feel- 
ings to have so much expression. A 
person who is gushing, demonstrative, 
and social says more in five minutes in 
an effective way than an intellectual per- 
son, though the latter reaches a higher 
standard of culture. So the voice takes 
on the character of the individual in 
childhood—as a rule, there is more ex- 
pression of emotion, while in after life 
the intellectual powers rule the mind. 
We do not say that “a voice is controlled 
by emotion,” but her emotional nature 
exercised an influence upon the voice. 
There is a great difference between the 
quality of voice, the expression of intel- 
lect, and the expression of emotion 
among singers. Emotion is not always 
sweet, but it may be, and generally is, 
effective. 

C. M., Montclair, N. J—We thank you 
very much for the article you have for- 
warded to us on “ Scientific Child Study,” 
by Edward Marshall. While we believe 
that the tests mentioned in the article 
are right and useful, we think they are 
incomplete until they possess more men- 
tal tests, and the day is coming when ab- 
normal children will be more definitely 
studied than they are at present. We see 
the dolichocephalic head, and the brachy- 
cephalic type are noted; also cranial 
asymmetry and the microcephalic, macro- 
cephalic are given among others, Also 
facial asymmetry as to ears, eyes, mouth, 
nose, etc., which indicates that averages 
are beginning to be made along the line 
of phrenological dictation. How we wish 
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that all who make scientific investiga- 
tions would make more use of Phrenol- 
ogy as a guide and help. toward ascer- 
taining normal and abnormal conditions. 


FIELD NOTES. 


H. Simmond is still located in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Otto Hatry is located in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Welch is lecturing and giving ex- 
aminations in McCracken, Kan. 

George Morris says: “I expect to lect- 
ure in Deadwood, S. D., in May and 
June.” 

William Louie Phillips is in Muncie, 
Ind., at the present time. 

J. H. Anstead, class of 1900, is making 
examinations in Cincinnati, O. 

Owen H. Williams is at present in Balti- 
more, Md., making examinations. 

“TI received the ‘Human Nature 
Library’ all right. Phrenology is worth 
more to me than everything else I’ve 
studied combined. Everything I touch 
now seems to turn to gold.”—J. W. An- 
derson, Class 1900, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, has recently 
been presented with a valuable testi- 
monial from his class. He has been asked 
by the Board of Commerce to give a com- 
posite description of the man who specu- 
lates, which he has done with satisfac- 
tion. 

George Markley is now located in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He helped form a Phrenologi- 
cal Society in Youngstown. 


BOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


On Wednesday, April 3d, Mr. W. J. 
Williamson, A.F.P.I., delivered a lecture 
before the Institute members and friends 
on “ Memory.” Mr. W. W. Jackson was 
chairman of the meeting. The lecturer 
dealt with his subject in a very lucid 
manner, and gave some important advice 
upon the means to adopt to strengthen 
the memory. The title of the lecture be- 
ing of general interest, created a good 
discussion, in which several members 
took part. A hearty vote of thanks was 
given the lecturer, and a very profitable 
evening was spent. Mr. Elliott deline- 
ated the characters of a lady and gentle- 
man from the audience. 

Wednesday, April 17th, Mr. D. T. Elliott 
gave a lecture on “ The Mental Faculties 
Most Essential to Self-Improvement.” 

Mr. Keith-Murray, of Edinburgh, occu- 
pied the chair. There was a very large 
attendance of members and friends, this 
being the last lecture evening of the ses- 
sion. At the close of the lecture, Mr. 
Keith-Murray, who is an enthusiastic 
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Phrenologist, related some of his experi- 
ences in propagating the science among 
his fellow medical students. This gentle- 
man anticipates starting a phrenological 
society in Edinburgh next autumn. We 
wish him success, and promise him our 
help. 

On May 15th the Institute held its an- 
nual meeting. We hope to have the re- 
port in hand by our next issue. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, May ist, the 
last meeting of the session was held, 
when there was a crowded and highly 
intellectual audience. Dr. Charles Wesley 
Brandenburg occupied the chair, and ex- 
plained the object of the Institute lect- 
ures, and introduced the lecturer of the 
evening. Miss Fowler, in commencing 
her lecture on the “ Science and Art of 
Character Reading,” explained that the 
subject of Phrenology was scientific on a 
two-fold basis (1) through the sources 
of observation, (2) cerebral experiment. 
She explained many brain centres which 
had been recently discovered by scien- 
tists, and then proceeded to illustrate the 
centres by calling upon various persons 
from the audience whom she knew had 
the faculty well developed. For instance, 
the organ of Tune was illustrated in the 
head of a lady; that of Calculation in the 
head of a bank expert; that of Art in the 
head of a lady designer; editorship in 
the head of a gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania; civil engineering in the person of 
one who had been engaged for many 
years in that pursuit. In the six or eight 
examinations, it was interesting to hear 
the testimony of those who were exam- 
ined. She closed her remarks by stating 
that Phrenology could be of immense 
help to the young, and that every teacher 
ought to know something about the sci- 
ence. She showed the characteristics of 
many skulls of different nationalities, 
which drove her conclusions home to 
those who had not given the subject much 
thought. Dr. Brandenburg explained the 
objects of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, which opens its session in 
September, while Mr. Piercy made some 
remarks on the publications of Fowler & 
Wells Company, and started a new 
thought with regard to a class for busi- 
ness men and women that will commence 
at the close of the Fall course on Wednes- 
day evenings, particulars of which can 
be had on application to the Secretary. 
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HOW PHRENOLOGY CAN HELP 
THE NEW PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


DiscussED BY DR. McGUIRE. 


RULES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THE 
SEARCH AFTER A HEALTHY 
MIND AND BODY. 


(Continued from page 176.) 


“I would remark in this connection 
that, before engaging in physical exer- 
cises, one should be examined by a 
competent physician to the end that he 
may discover any defect in the working 
condition of his internal organs. After 
this has been accomplished, there are 
two important factors to be considered, 
namely, one’s temperament and the in- 
herited qualities of his body. 

“ We will first consider the question of 
temperaments. There is great confusion 
among writers in regard to this question 
of temperament, and in our readings it 
is often difficult to know what the writer 
wishes to be understood by this term. 
Now, this subject was treated fully by 
the celebrated Dr. Galen, and he made 
nine classes of temperaments. Most of 
the ancient writers, however, named 
only four. These were respectively the 


sanguine, the nervous, the lymphatic, 


and melancholic. A better classification 
is that adopted by the Phrenologists. 
They have only three temperaments: the 
motor, the vital, and the mental. The 
first, or motor temperament, has refer- 
ence to the bony frame, and people of 
this temperament are generally large 
and powerful. I might name the late 
President Abraham Lincoln as a good 
type of this temperament, for, as you 
know, he was remarkable for his size 
and strength. The second, or vital tem- 
perament, is one in whom the organs of 
assimilation and digestion predominate, 
and as an illustration of this tempera- 
ment I might cite the name of Benjamin 
Franklin, whose figure is familiar to 
most people. The mental temperament 
is one in which the brain appears larger 
than is the case in the average man, and 
the body is not of robust build. The 
late Cardinal Manning was a good type 
of this temperament, as is also the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. If we were to place 
persons representing these various tem- 
perament side by side, we would readily 
see that there was a remarkable differ- 
ence in the conformation of their bodies. 
It would also appeal to our intelligence 
that the exercises that were suitable to 
one possessed of a large bony frame or 
body would not be adapted to one of a 
vital temperament; or, again, we would 
not recommend the same exercise to the 
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mental individual that we would to the 
one of a more vigorous body. It is this 
very question of temperaments that 
causes all the confusion in regard to 
physical exercise. We are constantly 
hearing of such and such exercises as be- 
ing unsurpassed, but their inventors fail 
to inform us to what class of individuals 
they are adapted. This was the error 
into which the celebrated Father Knipe 
fell in recommending his system to Pope 
Leo XIII. The good father thought, like 
most veople, that, as he himself had de- 
rived benefit from his water cure, there- 
fore it was adapted to all alike. 

“In regard to heredity there is this to 
be said—that the physical strong man is 
born, not made, just as we are taught 
the poet is made. We know for a fact 
that all horses are derived from the same 
stock, and yet horses are bred for cer- 
tain specific purposes. No one would 
think of placing a race-horse in a cart 
to draw a heavy load of stone, and in 
like manner we would not expect the 
cart-horse to equal the racer in fleetness 
of foot. Men resemble horses in this re- 
spect: that each man should engage in 
those avocations that nature has fitted 
him for, and this applies likewise to the 
work of physical culture. This truth 
was brought home to me in the examina- 
tion of a noted athlete. In my examina- 
tion of him I noticed his superb develop- 
ment, and remarked that he must have 
taken a great deal of exercise to attain 
such excellence. His reply was to the ef- 
fect that he always had an excellent 
muscular system, having inherited this 
quality from his mother, who was a Ger- 
man peasant, and who was famed for her 
great strength and endurance. This 
subject of heredity should be well im- 
pressed on our minds, for we are the 
result of untold generations of men and 
women, and as a consequence, must suf- 
fer for their sins as well as omissions. 
At the same time, we have this consola- 
tion, that we also enjoy the benefits of 
their virtues and self-repression. I need 
not quote the Scriptures in confirmation 
of this truth; for we are constantly wit- 
nessing in the people about us the bad 
results of imperfect ancestors. 

“From my remarks, you may infer 
that I am opposed to gymnasiums, but 
such is not the case. I believe the gym- 
nasium is good in its place; but for those 
only that have been prepared—by a 
proper preparatory training. In order 
to gain admission into college, it is ex- 
pected that one has already graduated 
from the grammar and high school. In 
like manner, before entering the gym- 
nasium, one should know how to carry 
his body erect; how to breathe properly; 
how to vocalize in a correct manner, and 
to have a good control of his emotions. 
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These rules are fundamental, and apply 
to all ages and conditions of men; and 
the utility of them is that, once mas- 
tered, one can constantly exercise them, 
for the reason that he needs no instru- 
ments in their execution. 

“We will now consider the first rule, 
namely, the correct carriage of the body. 
If we were to inform a friend that he did 
not carry his body properly, the chances 
are that we would offend him, and he 
would resent our interference. Still, the 
fact remains that the majority of those 
‘we meet every day in our streets do not 
walk in manner, to say the least, that is 
conducive to health. What is called 
round-shouldered and undue prominence 
of the abdomen arise from incorrect 
posture of the body. On the other hand, 
if we were to examine a healthy child of, 
say three or four years, we would not 
find any projection of the spinal column 
at its upper portion nor any depression 
at its lower portion; and I may add that 
this depression in the back accounts for 
the undue prominence of the abdomen. 
The limits of this paper forbid me to 
enter into detail regarding the various 
causes of this condition, nor to speak to 
you of the disease called spinal curva- 
ture, which causes so much distress to 
growing children. I merely wish to call 
your attention to these conditions, so 
that you may avoid them. What is most 
important to you is to know how to cor- 
rect these conditions, and also what 
exercises are beneficial. The best exer- 
cise to acquire a good carriage of body 
is the set-up drill of the soldier. This 
means the retraction of the walls of the 
abdomen, and the protrusion forward of 
the chest. At first you will find some 
difficulty in holding the abdominal mus- 
cles tense, but habit will soon overcome 
the difficulty. It will, of course, be nec- 
essary for you to take certain exercises 
with a view of strengthening these ab- 
dominal muscles; and, I may add, it 
would be better if you had a competent 
teacher to direct you. When we speak 
of expanding the chest, it may appear 
simple to some people; yet, I have found 
persons who at first were unable to do 
so. A flexible condition of the thorax is 
most desirable, however, as upon it de- 
pends correct breathing; and, for this 
reason, exercises in breathing should 
also be learned. After having acquired 
control of the abdominal muscles, and a 
flexible condition of the chest walls be- 
ing obtained, we should next take up the 
subject of walking. We hear much now- 
adays of the Delsarte system, and: there 
is no doubt that it possesses many good 
suggestions. This system teaches that 
to walk correctly one should allow the 
arms to swing at full limit from the 
shoulders, and the legs should bend as 
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little as possible at the knee. By walk- 
ing in this manner we acquire more 
power, and, I may add, much more grace 
than is usually seen among pedestrians. 
At first your attempts will appear some- 
what awkward, but the after results will 
more than compensate you for the labor. 

“We now come to the second rule, 
which has_ reference to breathing 
through the nose. The nose, as you 
know, is intended by nature for the 
passage of air, but, judging by the ac- 
tion of some people, one would suppose 
that nature had made a mistake, and 
that the mouth was the proper organ 
for this purpose. I could say much in 
regard to the injurious consequences of 
mouth-breathing, if time permitted; but 
it will suffice for fie to warn you never 
to breathe through the mouth if you can 
possibly avoid doing so. There are cer- 
tain conditions, however, that prevent 
one from using the nose for breathing 
purposes, and which, I may add, should 
be immediately attended to. I refer to 
certain obstructions and growths in the 
nose and posterior pharynx. These ob- 
structions not only give rise to many 
respiratory diseases, but often are the 
occasion of seeming mental deficiency. 
It is also to be remarked that it is only 
in nose-breathing that the lungs are 
properly inflated. Now, investigators 
have demonstrated that the large ma- 
jority of cases of tuberculosis arise in 
the upper portions of the lungs; and, as 
these portions of the lungs are not ex- 
ercised in mouth-breathing, we can 
readily understand how deleterious is 
this form of breathing. The Indians 
know that mouth-breathing is bad; that 
it means weakness and disease. In cer- 
tain tribes of strong, stalwart hunters, 
each man sleeps with a billet of wood 
under his head just at the back of the 
neck, that the chin may rest in such a 
position as to insure the firm closing of 
the mouth during the hours of slumber. 
And Indian mothers gently press to- 
gether the lips of their sleeping infants, 
tipping the head slightly forward to 
make full, deep breathing through the 
nostrils an early and permanent habit. 
Since oxygen is one of the chief power- 
producing elements in the body, it can 
be said that, to be strong—that is, capa- 
ble of much work—good breathing ca- 
pacity is of greater value than muscular 
strength. It is good breathing capacity 
that gives the quality of endurance or 
the ability to persevere, which is the 
keynote of success in the struggle for 
the ‘ survival of the fittest.’ 

“We now come to the rule which has 
reference to the control of the larynx, 
or, as we commonly hear it spoken of, 
Adam’s apple. If you would view your 
throat in a looking-glass and at the same 
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time call your voice into action, you 
would find that the larynx would ascend 
and descend while you were vocalizing. 
Now, upon the proper management of 
this organ all artistic vocalization de- 
pends, whether it be in speaking or sing- 
ing. It would be impossible for me to 
give you instructions in this art by 
means of a lecture, but what is neces- 
sary for you to do is to seek the .guid- 
ance of a competent teacher in elocution 
or in singing. There is this to be said, 
however, in regard to this matter—that 
the whole art of speaking and singing 
is founded upon correct breathing; and, 
if you once gain control of your breath- 
ing apparatus, you will have no trouble 
in regulating your larynx. Reading and 
singing are both good in themselves; 
even from the point of view of physical 
exercises; but, on the other hand, they 
cannot be practised with pleasure, or 
even with much benefit without prelim- 
inary training of the vocal apparatus. 
I may add there is no acquisition in the 
way of physical improvement that will 
repay you more for the time expended 
than that of vocal culture. 

“Our fourth rule has reference to the 
control of our feelings and emotions. 
This rule may appear to some of you to 
have no connection with the subject un- 
der discussion, and yet I can safely say 
that it is the most important rule of the 
four that I have enumerated, and the 
most conducive to good health. That 
the mind should control the emotions 
goes without saying; but the fact is, as 
we all know too well, that we often al- 
low the emotions to gain control over 
our minds. Now, there is a spiritual 
aspect to this question that has relation 
to religion, and into this domain I do not 
purpose entering, as it is not within my 
province. My position is that of the 
physician and I only speak from the 
physical point of view. I, however, wish 
to be understood as not believing in the 
doctrine that we can control our appe- 
tites and propensities by the exercise of 
the will alone; a doctrine some philoso- 
phers would lead us to think was true, 
and which has been, moreover, the fruit- 
ful source of much evil to those accept- 
ing it. We have only to visit our asylums 
for the demented, to see the sad effects 
of perverted feelings and emotions; and 
we should take the lesson to heart that 
all bad habits lead either to insanity or 
disease of some kind. Not that these 
appetites or propensities are evil in them- 
selves, for this is not true; they were 
given to us by Almighty God for a good 
purpose; it is only their abuse that leads 
to ruin. 

“I will now conclude my discourse by 
bringing together the four rules of 
health in the form of a rhyme and hope 
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you will impress them deeply upon your 
mind so that you will never forget 
them: 


“Stand erect, breathe through the nose, 
Try and keep the larynx down and 
cultivate repose.” 


WOMEN LAWYERS OF ILLINOIS. 


J 
A booklet containing photographs of 
twenty-seven of the ninety women who 
have been admitted to the Illinois bar 
has recently been prepared by James B. 
Bradwell, of Chicago, for circulation 
among these women. In the book Judge 
Bradwell says: 


“Chicago and Illinois have more wom- 
en lawyers than any other city or State 
in the world. It would seem fitting that 
this should be so in the city and State 
where Myra Bradwell lived and labored 
so ably and faithfully to establish the 
equality of men and women before the 
law.” 

The names of all the ninety women 
lawyers are given, with the date of their 
admission to the bar, beginning with 
Myra Bradwell, August 2, 1869. 


Pity is the cheapest of all the virtues. 

Vanity is a self-sustaining institution. 

True bravery is always amiable and 
easy. 

Men who know they are right are sel- 
dom obstinate. 

The only way to conquer bad luck is 
in a stand-up fight. 

A well-written life is almost as rare as 
a well-spent one. 

He who suffers the most, and endures 
it the best, is the hero. 

There is no better motto which culture 
can have than these words of Bishop Wil- 
son: “To make reason and the will of 
God prevail.” 

Politeness is a powerful art. 

The uncertainties of life are just what 
make life endurable. 

The most difficult thing to cultivate in 
children is a proper pride. 

Death is a debt which all admit, but 
none are quite ready to pay. 

Wisdom is intuitive; long before there 
was learning there was wisdom. 

Pity has its pride; it is not uncommon 
to hear one pauper pitying another. 

The miser who is able (but unwilling) 
to relieve want is truly a miserable man. 

A promise is the offspring of intention, 
and should be nurtured by recollection. 

“Help thou thy brother’s boat across, 
and lo! thine own hath reached the 
shore.” 

Our happiness in this world depends 
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chiefly on the affections we are able to 
inspire. J 

No sadder proof can be given by a man 
of his own littleness than disbelief in 
great men. 

If there were no flatterers in the world 
there would be just as much vanity as 
there is now. 

Economy is half the battle of life. As 
a rule, it is not so hard to earn money as 
to spend it well. 

It is what we want and will have, rather 
than what we need and must have, that 
makes us all so unhappy. 

Nature has given us two ears, two eyes 
and but one tongue, to the end that we 
should hear and see more than we speak. 

Curiosity seems to be the same in all 
people; the vulgar stare with both eyes, 
while the refined peep through the 
cracks. 

Good and bad fortune are so evenly 
mixed in this life that they are frequently 
drawn from the barrel at the same 


spigot. 
ADVICE TO SUMMER BATHERS. 


“ This is the time that-women ought to 
utilize in taking swimming lessons,” said 
the instructor in a swimming-school to a 
“ Tribune ” reporter the other day. “ By 
beginning now, any woman in fair health 
can become a good swimmer before start- 
ing on her summer vacation. 

“Women learn to swim more quickly 
than men, and, if they would realize how 
well they are adapted to float, we should 
have fewer drowning accidents at the 
summer resorts. We regard the bones in 
the human body as the sinkers, and, as 
women as a rule have smaller and lighter 
bonés than men, they float more easily. 
My advice in case of falling into the wa- 
ter is to keep every part of the body un- 
der water except the head, and the water 
itself will hold one on the surface. The 
body is light while it is in the water, as 
anyone knows who has watched the bath- 
ers at the seashore gently lifted up and 
down when they stand beyond the break- 
ers, but, as soon as any part of the body 
is lifted out of the water, it is heavy, and 
acts as a sinker to push down the sub- 
merged parts. , 

“When a woman falls overboard, the 
first thing she does is to empty her lungs 
by shouting ‘Help!’ Then she throws 
up her hands frantically, and by their 
weight above the head succeeds in keep- 
ing it under water, and thus is drowned. 
If a woman will retain enough presence 
of mind to keep down her hands, and 
move herself around gently on her back, 
she can breathe and float for hours, 
whether she knows how to swim or not, 
for women do not need to learn to float; 
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they can do it naturally if they try. Es- 
pecially is this the case in salt water, 
which is heavier than the fresh, and so 
holds up the weight more readily.” 


RULES FOR WOMEN WHO WHEEL. 


First—Have an easy-riding wheel. 

Second—Sit perfectly upright, having 
handle-bar and saddle adjusted to this po- 
sition. 

Third—Have loosely fitting clothing, 
with no corsets, stays, or bands to ob- 
struct free movement, and do not use gar- 
ters to support the stockings. 

Fourth—Never ride longer than twenty 
or thirty minutes without getting off and 
resting a short time. 

Fifth—Never ride long enough to be- 
come exhausted. 

Sixth—Never climb hills. 

Seventh—Never engage in fast riding 
or racing. 

Eighth—On returning home take a cup 
of bouillon, or glass of milk with a crack- 
er, to réplace expended force, and if not 
very strong, lie down and rest for half 
an hour.—‘* The American Mother.” 


—_——___@_—___—_—_ 


Iced Oranges.—Peel and slice well- 
flavored juicy oranges. Make a plain 
icing by mixing together two whites of 
eggs and one cupful of powdered or con- 
fectionery sugar. Dip each slice into the 
icing; then place one after another on a 
thin-pointed skewer. Leave on the skew- 
er, which should be kept in an upright 
condition until perfectly dry. Some pre- 
fer to slice the oranges with the peel on. 
This is a dainty dish to pass around of 
an evening to “ company.” 

Orange Roley-Poley.—Mix a dough as 
for baking-powder biscuit. To each cup 
of flour, add a speck of salt, one level tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one heaping 
teaspoonful of lard, and a scant half-cup 
of milk. Roll out about one-half inch 
thick, spread with sliced oranges and 
sprinkle well with sugar and about a tea- 
spoonful of grated orange-peel. Roll up, 
folding the edges closely to keep in the 
juice, and boil in a cloth oy bag, or steam 
in a tin. Serve hot with the following 
sauce. 

Sauce.—One tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one cup of 
hot water. Flavor to taste with lemon- 
juice. Melt the butter in a saucepan un- 
til it foams; add the flour, and stir 
briskly until mixed; then add gradually 
the hot water, stirring rapidly for four 
or five minutes to keep the sauce perfect- 
ly free from lumps. Remove from the 
fire, and add the juice of one or two 
lemons, according to taste. 

—Arranged by Emma Louise Hauck 
Rowe, in the “ Gentlewoman.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SI/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-etien address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
- our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given. é 


“The Literary Digest”—New York— 
May 11—gives portraits of the makers of 
the Pan-American Exhibition, with the 
ground plan of the Exposition itself. 
Also portrait of the Rev. Dr. Ament, with 
comments by Mark Twain on mission- 
aries. 

“The Churchman ”—New York—in its 
illustrative pages gives “ Notes on a Jour- 
ney through Kiangsu,” by the Right Rev. 
F. R. Graves, D.D., Bishop of Shanghai. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ’—Phila- 
delphia—is finely illustrated, and has an 
article on “Carnegie’s Thirty Young 
Partners”; also “Why Young Men 
Should Begin at the Bottom,” by Charles 
A. Schiren. It is a finely gotten up 
weekly, and always has attractive arti- 
cles on special and interesting subjects. 

“ Will Carleton’s Magazine ”—Brooklyn 
—has changed its size and cover. It has 
a continued poem, “ The Belle of Man- 
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hattan,” a story in verse written by the 
editor, and must be conceded to be one 
of his best. 

“The Arena ”—New York—contains an 
interesting article on “The Criminal 
Negro,” by Francis A. Keller, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It gives many physi- 
cal measurements of negroes. 

“The Humanitarian.”—London.—* The 
Social and Economic Condition of 
France” is discussed by Yves Guyot, 
ex-Minister of Public Works, and some- 
time editor of “ Le Siécle.” 

“The Penman’s Art Journal.” — We 
have in this valuable little journal more 
than can be easily digested in a month. 
Every style of writing is given from 
month to month, and it should prove to 
be of very great help to -the business 
young man who wants to improve his 
style of writing. 

“The Literary News.”—New York.— 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, who passed away 
on March 17, is described. 

“The American Mother ”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—for May contains, among other 
good things, “ Bicycling for Women,” by 
Bessie L. Putnam, and “ Husband and 
Baby,” by L. L. Trott. We hear a good 
deal about the mother and babies. We 
are glad that some one has written upon 
the subject of husbands and babies. 

“Medical Times.”—New York.—“ Al- 
cohol in the Practice of Medicine ” is an 
article by I. A. M’Swain. “ Human Tears 
a Remedy,” and an editorial on “ The 
Sensibility of Higher Plants to Toxic 
Substances,” are valuable articles in this 
number. 

“The Kneipp Water Cure Monthly.”— 
New York.—Under the heading of “‘ Some 
Causes of Disease,” by William J. Cromie, 
such topics as ‘“ Muscular Inactivity,” 
“ Alcohol and Tobacco,” “ Drugs,” “* The 
Emotions,” “Eating and Drinking in 
Proper Dress,” are introduced, all of 
which are timely and practical. ‘ What 
Shall We Do with our Daughters,” and 
the “ Secret of Long Life,” are also arti- 
cles of interest. 

“The Housekeeper’? — Minneapolis, 
Minn.— continues to give “Hints to 
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Mothers,” and ideas concerning nur- 
series, which cannot help but prove to be 
helpful if properly digested. 

“A Vegetarian.”—Chicago, Ill.—A por- 
trait is given of Professor Byron Tyler, 
president of Chicago Raw Food Society, 
with an article on “Raw Food.” He 
says: “It is a crime against nature to 
eat the foods she provides in any other 
condition than that in which she pro- 
vides them.” 

“The Christian Herald ”—New York— 
always has some live articles in it. It re- 
cently contained portraits of Mr. George 
E. Coddington and Mr. William Gibson, 
two aged friends who died on the same 
day. Both were over eighty, and were 
conected with the same church, An arti- 
cle on Benjamin Harrison is also timely. 

“ Aurora.”—Minneapolis, Minn.—The 
Swedish Phrenological paper is holding 
its own, and we believe is doing a great 
amount of good. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Fruits, Nuts, and Vegetables,” by Al- 
bert Broadbent. Price, 25 cents. Forty- 
four thousand copies of a small booklet 
with this title have been circulated. The 
increased attention that has been given 
in recent years to the question of rational 
diet has created a demand for accessible 
knowledge regarding the food and medic- 
inal values of substances other than 
flesh foods. Such knowledge this little 
book attempts to supply.. It contains 
many valuable recipes for preparing 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables. Altogether, 
it is a most valuable work. 

“ The Pilgrim’s Path,” by Raisalig Ram 
Bahadur, compiled by Isvar Chandra 
Chakravarti, B.A. Price, 50 cents. Do 
not, therefore, despair of success. Go on 
traversing the path before you as fast as 
you possibly can, and you will one day 
reap the fruit of your labor by receiving 
more grace than you enjoy at present. 

* Science in the Daily Meal.” The pub- 
lication of this slender volume is the 
realization of a long-cherished desire. It 
bas been compiled at the request of many 
friends anxious for the guidance it con- 
tains, and is sent forth in the hope that 
those whose need has called it into exist- 
ence may find help therefrom. It does 
exactly what it pretends to do—it applies 
such science as is available in regulating 
the kind and amount of food we should 
eat daily. Price, 15 cents. 

“The Royal Road to Health and Cure,” 
by B. B. Batabyal. In a small tract like 
this, which endeavors to explain briefly 
the principles which should guide us in 
almost everything we have to do in rela- 
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tion to our health and cure, it is but nat- 
ural that there must necessarily be some 
shortcomings. We leave these shortcom- 
ings alone in the belief that they would 
present no difficulty to a fair understand- 
ing of our views. As health and cure 
concern all of us almost every moment of 
our existence, and as every one of us 
should have at least a fair acquaintance 
with our nature, this pamphlet has been 
designed expressly for all classes of read- 
ers, lay as well as medical. Health and 
happiness throughout life are our ideals, 
and it will be a source of satisfaction to 
us if this pamphlet be found to help, 
however imperfectly, the public in ap- 
proaching these ideals. Price, 20 cents. 

“The House Beautiful,” by William C. 
Gannett. “ Many practical suggestions, 
woven together by the loving desire that 
the great art of home-building should re- 
ceive the study it deserves, and so make 
every home a House Beautiful.”—* Public 
Opinion.” Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

“ Health and a Day,” by Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes, M.A. This little book aims at a 
sane and rational treatment of the prob- 
lem of health and the conditions of a nor- 
mal and useful life. It presents no 
panacea. It prescribes no iron regimen. 
It proclaims no new and wonderful dis- 
covery. Its method is that of suggestion 
rather than advice. It teaches self-heal- 
ing, and not vicarious help. Its _phi- 
losophy is based on science and common- 
sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth 
living, and that it is our duty to make 
the most and the best of it. Price, $1.00. 

*“ Practical Physical Culture for Wom- 
en,” by E. L. Sessions. Price, 25 cents. 
If you want to have perfect health, you 
must gain complete control over yourself, 
have every thought, nerve, muscle, and 
appetite subject to your intelligent will. 
If little girls were allowed to romp and 
work outdoors, and given nourishing 
foods with few sweets, they would not 
become frail women and ready prey to 
disease. 

“Poems of the New Time,” by Miles 
Menander Dawson. Cloth, $1.25. Pub- 
lished in the first year of the twentieth 
century, and instinct with the modern 
spirit, the book will have enduring value 
to all lovers of significant literature. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them,” is a 
practical manual for housekeeping, con- 
taining nearly seven hundred recipes for 
wholesome preparations of foreign and 
domestic fruits. Price, $1.00. 

Useful books for the business man are: 
“How to Keep a Store,” which is full of 
suggestions likely to be overlooked. 
Price, $1.00. “ Ready for Business—or, 
Choosing an Occupation,” which gives 
what the author calls an inside view of 
various trades, businesses, and profes- 
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sions. Paper, 25 cents. ‘“ The Successful 
Commercial Traveller—or, How to Sell 
Goods,” by an old drummer, is hintful for 
- the first trip, arranging samples, making 
routes, how to obtain a knowledge of 
customers and their standing, meeting 
competition, making concessions, etc. 
Price, 20 cents. 

“ Life of Dr. Francois Gall, Craniologist 
and Founder of Phrenology,” by Jessie 
A. Fowler. Containing many illustra- 
tions, specially drawn and photographed 
for this work. Price, 25 cents. 

“ Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler, gives his- 
tory and ceremonies, as well as phren- 
ological and physiological consideration 
of the subject; quite fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 

To many inquirers, “ Where shall I go 
for practical instruction on Physical 
Culture according to Delsarte?” we 
recommend the little book, “ Delsartean 
Physical Culture,” which tells how to 
dress, how to walk, how to breathe, how 
to rest, etc., essentials for health that are 
ignored by the unthinking and hard- 
working wage-earner. If mothers only 
knew how necessary for health and hap- 
piness an acquaintance with this delight- 
ful recreating system of grace-giving 
culture with results of both mental and 
physical vigor, they would not hesitate 
to send for the work. The author’s text 
is well explained that “If we breathe, 
exercise, eat, bathe, and dress correctly, 
our power to grow healthy and beauti- 
ful, and to evolve higher qualities be- 
comes limitless.” Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Not in It.” This is a work which 
considers the money question, and is 
from the ready pen of the long-time pub- 
lic writer for many of the popular maga- 
zines, Mrs. Anna Olcott Commelin, and 
should have consideration in its dealing 
with the question of the day. It is pithy 
and practical, as well as entertaining in 
its narrative. Price, 75 cents. 

“T first sent for the JOURNAL in Sep- 
tember, 1864, and I have remained with it 
ever since. I know it was the best in- 
vestment I ever made, and I hope to re- 
main with you for many years yet.” 


North Ridge, “Can. 


“The Student’s Set came to hand yes- 
terday at noon, and, after looking over 


the books, I found them and Bust 
satisfactory. I consider that I have a 
lifetime study in this Student’s Set.” 
H. 86, &., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


John T. McKay is opening an office in 
Detroit, Mich., and is giving examina- 
tions. 

“By chance I have come into the pos- 
session of a copy of ‘ Heads and Faces,’ 
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by Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, of 
1890. I think it a noble book.” 
A. ©..B., 
Harmony, O. 


“Recently I purchased one of your 
books, ‘Science of Life,’ and am well 
pleased with it. I am proud to own such 
a valuable book. I am a young man yet, 
and I can assure you that this book is 
as good as a fortune to me, according to 
the information it furnishes, and I think 
it is a book that should be in every 
home.” Bs Bode 

New Kensington, Pa. 


“T received Student’s Set with China 
Bust and mounted head, and I am highly 
pleased with them. I am very proud of 
my books. They are just grand, I think, 
and I will take great pleasure in studying 
them. I find such good thoughts in them 
that will be a help to me all the rest of 
my life.” oo 

Walnut, Kan. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND ScI- 
ENCE OF HEALTH is now in its 111th 
volume, which is certainly a good old 
age, but it grows brighter, stronger, and 
better as it grows older, and a more in- 
telligent exponent of the science of 
Phrenology cannot be found in any coun- 
try. The JourNAL is ably edited, well 
printed, and beautifully illustrated, and 
its subscription price has been reduced to 
one dollar per year. At this low price, 
it ought to have a subscriber in every 
family in the United States. Published 
monthly by the Fowler & Wells Co., 27 
East 2ist Street, New York. 


‘* Massage is the most desirable mode of ex- 
ercise, especially for invalids and delicate peo- 
ple. This is a thorough manipulation by an 
attendant of all the muscles. Massage is one 
of the most effective of all manipulations to 
promote nerve currents and blood circulation, 
It renders the skin soft and elastic. The ac- 
tion extends deeply in the body, thus promot- 
ing the activity of all the blood vessels.’’ This 
we quote from a chapter on ‘* Massage’’ in 
** Tokology.”” Price, $2.25. 


We are often asked for a text-book on physi- 
ognomy. We cannot recommend one better 
thax ‘‘New Physiognomy” by S. R. Wells, 
especially on account of the large amonnt of 
illustrations of all natures. $3.00. 


Sydney Barrington Elliott, M.D., deserves 
the reputation he has received through the 
pages of *‘ Aidcology.” Neither times nor 
pains has been spared in insuring the reliability 
of quotations and cases. That much benefit 
should result from this investigation, there is 
little doubt. Let the reader weigh carefully 
the facts and arguments given, and} we have 
no fear for the results. $1.50. 
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‘¢ How to Read Character in Handwriting, 
or The Grammar of Graphology,” by Henry 
Frith, Fowler & Wells Co.—price, 50 cents. 
We quote the following: ‘‘ Dear Sir :—I acted 
toward the man in the manner I judged best 
from your dsecription of his character. He 
was a perfeet stranger to me, and I may add 
that your cautions and your reading of his 
characteristics put me on my guard. You 
have saved me a considerable sum of money.” 
This work is fully illustrated with character- 
istic handwriting. 

We call attention to the ‘‘ Health-Beauty 
Developer” advertised on another page of the 
JORRNAL, As is stated, nothing can equal it 
as a means of developing and adding muscular 
strength and beauty to the form. 

The ‘‘ Phrenological Annual” for 1901 con- 
tains several valuable articles, and the few 
copies left over are almost exhausted since our 
last issue. Twenty-five cents will purchase a 
large fund of family reading. 

‘*The Human Body and Its Marvellous 
Structure” is a household book, it will be 
especially useful to parents, and the illustra- 
tions make it still more valuable when instruct- 
ing children at home. 

“The Self-Instructor in Phrenology ” by O. 
8. and L. N. Fowler is having a large sale. 
This book is strongly recommended to begin- 
ners. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. E. P. Miller’s writings have sold very 


Health and a Day 


By Dr. LEWIS G. JANES, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Life as a Fine Art,” ‘“‘A Study of Primi- 
tive Christianity,” ‘‘Evolution of Morals,” ‘‘ Social 
Ideals and Social Progress,’’ etc., etc. 





« Give me health and a day, and Twill make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” —EMERSON. 





From the Author’s “Foreword”: 


“ This little book aims at a sane and rational treat- 
ment of the problem of health and the conditions of 
& normal and useful life. It presents no panacea. It 
prescrives noiron regimen. It proclaims no new and 
wonderful discovery. Its method is that of suggestion | 
rather than advice. It teaches self-healing and not 
vicarious help. Its philosophy is based on science 
and common sense, consecrated by an ideal purpose— 
the faith that this life is really worth living, and that 
it is our duty to make the most and the best of it.” 

| 


CONTENTS: I. The Unity o' e. . rhe Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. ILf. Cleanliness and Godliness. IV. 
Health in the Home. V. Food for Body and Mind. VI. | 
Education and Health. VII. Vocation and Avocation. | 
VIII Aspiration and Inspiration. IX. Travel and the 
Open Mind. X. The Saving Value of Ideals. XI. The | 
Ministry of Pain. XII. Members of One Body. XIIT. 
Art and Life. XIV. Opportunity. 


Cloth, 180 pages, $1.00, postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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readily, but there are many readers of the 
present day who have not made themseves fa- 
miliar with the work on ‘‘ Vita] Forces,” selling 
at $1.00. ‘‘Human Perfection,’ ‘‘ Natural 
Laws,” ‘‘ Derangements Observable in Man- 
kind,” and ‘‘ The Primary Cause of Derange- 
ments,” etc., are very valuable chapters. E. 
H. Stowe, M.D., says of this book: “It 
supplies a great need. It is most delicately 
and beautifully written, after giving it a 
careful perusal, I was ready to exclaim *‘ Oh 
that the world might now believe and be 
saved.’” 

A good generator of sleep is brisk out-door 
physical exercise. To brain workers this is 
not always possible or agreeable. To those who 
have difficulty in obtaining sufficient sleep, 
** Sleep and How to Obtain It,’’ contains many 
hints that will pay such an one a thousand 
fold. Price, 50 cents. 

Sea air is most refreshing. Sea bathing 
combined with it is equally enjoyable and 
beneficial to the overworked. George Block’s 
work on ‘‘ Sea Airand Sea Bathing” will add 
much to this great luxury in the pleasant 
reading and valuable Information on thé proper 
way to bathe. 

Health is being searched after far and near. 
If the weak would read ‘‘ Health,’’ there is no 
doubt but they would take good health along 
with them, wnich would insure a happy time 
for their vacation. Price, 50 cents. 
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Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St. N, Y. City. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
in it. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 

“*T beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an opiates of my character and 
will act on your advice.” J.C. V., Washington, D.C. 

‘**I am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it in the Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time ; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WeELpon, Greenfell, Can. 

“Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H.R., Athol, Mass. 

‘* The character reading from photos “« quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.” J. F. Rucciss, Bronson, Mich. 

** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos, I am well satisfied and consider 
it a step to my onward and upward progress.” R. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, N. Y. 

‘“* My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 

It isa remarkable fact that in every caliing wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

OBERT Dorman, Jones, O. T. 

“T am in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. My brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDREw T. Scuiepe1, Berlin, Can.” 

“* Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations; also to state that they are to the ful! 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 

“* Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, 1 feel somewhat freer incompany- 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent- 
The cultivation of ‘Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will * Eventuality’ and the 
other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. 

“I received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” Jos. Catuoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 

“ We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so true a character could be given of 
such a baby. verything is perfectly correct.”’ Mr. and Mrs, Irwin, 

‘Mr. Ponlin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

‘** | am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for } could not trust myself. There would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

May God bless you in your work and may I prove worthy of the lady who is to be my partner.” 

S. N. McCann, Balsar, India. 

- delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.”’ Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans, 

‘* T have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights. 

. “ Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to ha’ 
an examination of head. He isa bro er of Hal. M. Souter. whose sanauesion ‘ou made recently. You ctruad 
it close in his case.” v4 E. Sourzr Shelby, Mich, 
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Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 


HYPNOTISM and magnetism taught privately as 
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Wellillustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 

WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
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| THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


_The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. It is used 
by means of the* J. B. L. CASCADE,” the only 
scientific apreenss. for this urpose) ‘by hundreds of the 

t-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other pores ms whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their ‘testimony. 


we have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
people 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’ 's most prom- 
inent and reanected merchante 


JOHN. LUCAS 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
Dear Prov. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man jiving has 
greater cause to speak highly of sour J. B, L. Cascade 
than myself, for, had it not been for its usea bow years 
ago, I should not be livieg to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill. it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out sour instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies,’ travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 

ascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LUCAS, 
Firm of Jon Lucas & Co. 


We waut to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment, It con- 
tains matter which must interest every lay mm | erson. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to x4 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if 70m 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“The What, The Why, 
The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


1562B BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of | 


new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
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THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
** Life’? Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, Be:.« 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Dodds Hygeian Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or destroys vitality. 

rs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentuary, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them ; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the greater part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. They 
care every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after other 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease. 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office ; price $2.00. 


Drs. S. W. and M. DODDS. 





SCHENK’S THEORY ™* Fcc" 


By LEOPOLD SCHENK 


Professor of Embryology in the 
Royal and Imperial University 
at Vienna, and President of the 
Austrian Embryological Institute 


The Last and Greatest 
Physiological Discovery 
of tne Age 


12mo, Artistic Cloth Binding, 
Stamped in Gold, $1.50. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
27 East 21st Street 


= CONFIDENTIAL 
H) MEDICAL TALKS TO 
WOMEN 


By Or, ROBERT A. GUNN 
Price, Cloth, $1.50 


A Book Expressly for 
WOMEN. Covers the whole 
ground of personal and 
domestic life, especially for 
those just entering on the 
cares and responsibilities 
of housekeeping. 
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| everything. . 








THE DEVIL’S PARLOR 


NEARLY 100 PAGES 
ONLY 25 CENTS PREPAID 
Literary Life of N. Y. says: “ It will cause a sensa- 
tion wherever read. Reader will sigh and question, 
but the author gives authority for every statement.’’ 
Every young man and woman should have a copy and 
read it at least every three months. Send for it to-day. 
Sent securely wrapped and sealed on receipt of price. 
REFORMER PUBLISHING CO., St. Paris, Ohio 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
ND HISTORIC MAGAZINE, 


A _ :. magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art, 


| literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths ; metaphysics, psychics, the- 


osophy ; mathematics, and _ recondite mz atters. It contains a la 
athered from “Many a quaint and 
curious volume of forgotten ose. ” Vols, I to XVIII (1882-1900), 
fany people know many things, no one 
Circulates in all parts of the world. $1.00 a year, 
Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 
- M. Gould, Manchester, N. 


in advance. 
toot. Address S.C. & 


‘The VEGETARIAN 
| AND OUR FELLOW CREATURES 


| A Magazine of better living, 
| selection and preparation. 


An authority on foods, their 
Discountenances the use of 
flesh, fish and fowlfor food. Upholds the right to life for 
the whole sentient world, Advocates justice, humani- 
tarianism, purity, hygiene, temperance, Stands for a 
stronger 7 iy. a healt! ie menta tele, a o hiaher morality. 
1 year, $1; 6 


-VECETARIAN 60., 78-84 MADISON. $T., CHICAGO. 





An Inch Advertisement 


In this and another First-Class Paper for 
$3.00. In this paper alone $2.00. One-quar- 
ter page in the two papers for $12.00. In this 
paper alone $10.00 Ten per cent. discount on 
all 3 month, cash in advance orders. Send 
stamp for offer No. 30. 

H. Strey, Plano, Ill. 


PURITY BOOKS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
mi “* The Self and 
i Sex Series” 


Have the unqualified en- 

| dorsement of Rev.Charles 
M. Sheldon, Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, Rev. F. B. Mey- 
er, Dr. Cuyler, Edward 
Bok, Com. JohnW. Philip, 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
Frances E. Willard, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Eminent 
Physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


BOOKS TO MEN 


BY 


‘SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


What a Y cane Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Uught to Know 
yhat a Young Husband Ought ‘te Know 


BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D., AND MRS. 
Emma F. A. ag od M.D. 
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wh t at¥ cons. Wennan O: Ou; rht t te Know 
ta Young Wife Ought to Know 


Price, Pay ans per copy, post free 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrns1, 


44 years in this work. 


MONROE Co., Pa. 





25,000 people to date 
of March 1, 1901, bave 


SELF-HYPNOTIC 
HEALING. «06. = Freseives of such dis. 


eases as they had failed in with medicine. All ac- 
complished through the teachings of my original 
system of SELF-HYPNOTIC CONTROL which also devel- 
ops the Psychic powers of man, enabling him to 
control his dreams, read the minds of friends and 
enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth, solve hard 
problems in this trance and remember all when awake. 
FIVE COMPLETE TRIAL LESSONS will be sent for only 
10c. silver and 2-cent stamp for postage, actually 
enabling the student to accomplish wonders without 


further charge. 
Prof, R. E. DUTTON, Ph.D. 
McCook, Nebraska, U. 8. 


THE 


Dept. P. H. 





PITTSBURG CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


524 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


is the cheapest Methodist paper of its size in the world. 
Only $1.00 per year. Advertisers should always include 
it in their lists as its field of circulation is the best in 
the United States. Yearly rate about \ of a cent per 


line for each 1000 of circulation. 
AMES A. MOORE, MANAGER 


VACCINATION 


is a blunder worse than crime. Send stamp 
‘the only 





for a sample copy of ‘‘ Vaccination,’ 
paper in the United States published exclusively 
to tell the exact truth about this delusion. 


Address: 1320 N. 12th St., Terre Haute. Ind. 


THE NEW CHURCH INDEPENDENT 


is a 32-page monthly magazine devoted to the discussion 
of all up-to-date questions. It is unfettered by sectarian 
authority, and is open to all subjects of present interest. 
Walter 8S. Weller, the editor, contributes his charming 
sore forchildren. In 1902 he will pein the ene pee] 

‘* Little Daisy,” which will be prettily illustrated ; and 
# is a serial of great interest to *‘ the little ones at home.” 


Sample copy sent for 10c. 


Weller & Son, 144 E. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Invalids Home Sanatorium 


KOKOMO, IND. 


Is conducted by T. V. GirForD, M.D., editor 
of Hygeio- Therapeutic Journal and dean of the 
Indiana State Hygeio-Therapeutic College. The 
patients receive one daily lecture as well as the 
very best of Hygeio-Therapeutic treatment, 
diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir- 
culars and copy of journal sent on application. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and devoted to 
equal rights, mutual assistance, united labor and common property. 
It is issued by the Altruist Community, of St. Louis, whose nembers 
hold all their property in common, live and work together in a per- 
manent home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance and sup 
and both men and women have equal 4. gem and decide on His 
business affairs by their majority vote. It now has land all paid for 
in Southeast Missouri, on which it offers a home and employment 
for life to all acceptable persons who may wish to join it. 10 cents 
a year; specimen copy frec. A. LONGLEY, Editor, 2711 Franklin 
Ave., St. ouis, Mo. 




















OW TO MAKE MONEY! 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 
HOW TO INVEST MONEY! 

Subscribe to the 

Commercial List and Price Current, 


The Leading Commercial! Journal and a Superior Advertising 
edium. Published by 


Ww INSLO Vv, 24t Dock Street, Philadelphia 


STEPHEN N. 


DO YOU EVER THINK 


Of the fate of the Prodigal Daughter? The 
Prodigal Son is forgiven aud received with re- 
joicing—why should different treatment be ac- 
corded to bis sister ? For a vivid, true picture 
of the conditions in homes and factories which 
produce thousands of so called fallen women 
every year, read ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter ; or, 
The Price of Virtue,” by Rachel Campbell. 
Price, 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Lucifer, the Light Bearer, a weekly paper 
devoted to the discussion of social problems, 
will be sent free for thirteen weeks with each 
order for ‘The Prodigal Daughter.” Address 


M. HARMAN, 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, lil. 


“THE WORLD'S LEADING REVIEW ” 
A TWENTIETH-CENTURY MAGAZINE OF 
VITAL THOUGHT 


THE ARENA 


CHARLEs BRODIE PATTERSON 


Editors J B. 0. FLOWER 
(JOHN EMERY McLEAN 


Since September, 1899, THE ARENA has been published 
in New York, and under its new ownership and editorial 
management = begun a new era of its history, better 
easinves than ever to present to inquiring minds the 

thought = all sides of the vital questions of the 








ns is an absolutely free and independent journal of the 
first class. Progressive and yperome. yet scholarly and 
high toned, it should be read by every one desirous of 
obtaining up-to-date information from the pens of the 
mest writers, It is indispensable to every advanced 


AS an influential thought-building force in the Refo: 
Movement of this intellectual age—Social, Political, 
Economic, Ethical, Religious—T: ARENA’S contri- 
butions are derived only from authoritative sources. 
Among its special features are ‘‘Topics of the Times, 
**Books of the Day,” and ** Conversations” with d: 
tinguished personages, accompanied with portraits and 


biographica sketches. 
“The Coming Age,” which focentl suspended pub 
ed in THE A A, and the ser 


lication, has been me 
vices of its late editor, B. O. biceae: — ae acquired 
by that famous magazine, which was founded and for 


seven years was edited by him, 


F 112 pages monthly, large magazine size 
& $2.50 a year .§...%.. 25 cents a copy 


For sale on all news-stands, or mailed post-paid by the 
- publishers : 


&! THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 
63 W. 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES | 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


Edited by Grorek BLack, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Iilness,” ete, 
Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach It 
Eyesight, and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick Nursing 

The Young Wite’ s Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
Hearing, and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing 

Health in Schools and Workshops 
The Human Body: Its Structure and Design 


™ The Saturday Review says: ** It is not too much to say 
of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested betimes 
a chs of them may be the means of saving many a five 


bak pet pet pet 
CNR COODAGARwODH 


$5.00 rue Ser, Posrpam. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


27 East 2!ist Street, New York 





Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


| This magazine is the first and only 


German publication in America 


treating in the most popular "yay 
| the 


SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


| Every one interested in Health or 
| the Healing Art should read it and 


practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - trocents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 


118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 
. Editor... 





THE BARNETT PENN.Y. 


Yes every 
Word 


WM. FINK, Box 41, Newark, N. J. 


back ! 


This is the ‘‘ Barnett Fountain Pen!” It is solid goid, diamond pointed, has 
an engraved barrel, a taper cap, and repres@émts the knowledge gained in 
fifteen years of pen making. It costs one dollar—it is worth two! 
buy a ‘* Barnett,” and it isn’t we all claim for it, return it and get your money 
And we mean every word we speak ! 


If you 


Stock Office, 411 S. 6th St. 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 190 
bicycle of our manufacture. 


I model 
YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 


$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


1901 Models 6:25: $10 to $18 


5 5 Best 
00 & ’99 Models u:c:. $7 to $12 
500 Second Hand Wheels 
y our Chicago retail stores, to 
po ae oy dh 


We ship any bicycle ON APPROVAL to 
anyone without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


ij | 


I 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIA 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay 
a cent if the bicycle does not suit you. 


You take 
gs absolutely 


BUY a wheel until you have written for our 
FACTORY PRICES and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


\) 
\ DO NOT B offer U) never been equaled and is a guarantee of 
; t the uality of our wheels, 
} // WA T a reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
nge fora bicycle, Write today for free catalogue and our — offer, 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE 6O., 
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